Fifty Years Ago 
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Mouse, Seeking Shelter, 


Y T4 


Derails 


A half century ago. a mosii 


unusual train wreck happened 
on Terre Haute's south side. 


Early on the morning of Jan. 
17, 1924, with the thermometer 
standing at 4 degrees below 
zero, Engine No, 8287 of the 
Milwaukee Railroad left the 

West’ Clifton Yards and headed 
south. for Terre Haute and 
kouthém Indiana coal fields. At 
the throttle was Engineer Hovey 
Anderson, with Don  Hunter,: 
fireman. and Her G. Boyd, con- 
ductor, in charac of the slowly 
moving train of about 50 empty 
coal oars, * 

About 25 miles south of West: 
Clinton. hear the south edge of 
Terre Haule's city limits, as the 
train approached the C. & F. I. 
(now L. & N.) Railroad ogoss-: 
mg. 
arm and the: green light of the 
home signal-ydicating that the 
way was clean Ang thal he could 
ry $ 
r K iihough. the signal, 
Ngee the derail was set: 


(or “d thent,; and the huge 
350,000 ir Met: s toppled ‘over 
into” St Enginéer An 
derson. Fiteman Huntér, and 


Conductor Boyd, who wal riding 
in, the, cab at that time, | all’ 
ped, to safty on the fire | 
mah’s side and escaped serious 
Tjurgs 

‘Invebligators at the wreck 
scene found the crushed and fro 
fn Body of a mouse in the elec 
frit mechanism’ box which con- 
trolled the home signal sof the 
Belt, Junction inter locking. plant. 
Beétpuse of the ee distance 
from the interlocking plamt or 
tower to the sigrals and drrails. 
Belt Junction, tower was entirely | 
electric while? most interlocking | 
plants were. mechanical. The 
hody of the mouse was thought 
o have caused a shorl circuit 
which in toen caused the signal, 

10l to function properly. 
The crew ef Estro 3°97 and 
he tower operator. Millard S. 
Spench, were absolved of all! 
' 


the codineer found the: top: 


Freight Train 


blame. Because of the darkness 
and distance from the tower, 
the operator could not have 
noticed the signal acm and light 
standing clear. The wreck, no 
doubt, could have heen averted 
had it been daylight. 
operator in such a case, noting 
the signal standing clear, could 
have cleared the derail until the 
trouble with the signal was 
ascertained and remedied, 
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With the aid ol two wreckers, 
al a cosl of $2,400.00, and after a 
thorough check and overhauling, 
Wngine 8287 was laler placed 
back m the rails and eontinued 
in service on the Milwaukee 
Road. However, in a general re- 
numberimg program of to 
ecomotives, the number was 
changed to 568 in 1939. 

Millard S. French, the tower 
operator, is now deceased, The 


THE 


three crew members have beer 
located. They are Engineer H^- 
vey Anderson, wha lives at RR 
|3. Brazil, Ind: Fireman Por 
|Hunter, 2611 Poplar St., Terra 
Haute: and Conductor Iler G. 
Royd. 1181 $. Adams, Fort 
Aworan: Texas. 
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NEVER UNDERESTIMATE THE POWER--An unnual irain wreck ocenrred in Terre Hanie 50 years ago when a ting mouse 
caused the overturning of a 350.000-Ih, locomotive on the Milwaukee Railroad, There were no injuries in the mishap—except 
to the mouse and the locomotive. The original photo belongs to Don Hunter. 
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When the Indians Leff | 
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re iA- «By DOROTHY J. CLARK. oiim upi ; 
fre FA oe vy) d Ig MAR 24 1974 i 
When. the first setilers came tosthe Wabash Valley in Indiana, they found | 
many Indians, principally of the Kickapoo tribe. They were harmless, and no one | 
was.afraid. of them until the Black Hawk War in 1831-2, | 
The Winnebago War of 1827 was too far north to excite the fears of the 
settlers here, and few if any volunteers went ye in that short campaign from | 
this immediate area. | 
| The Kickapoo Indians passed their time in the common pursuits of Indian life. | 
| They were often engaged by the traders at Terre Haute and Vincennes as guides, 
| and in this capacity were very useful. They knew all the best parts of the country; | 
could point out the best and clearest water courses; could tell where game most | 
abounded, and, with the peculiar instinct of their’ race, weer unerring in their ac: | 
curac | 
They were, however, fond of whisky, and when under its influence, like their | 
white brothers, were often quite quarrel some. Sometimes murders would be com- | 
mitted by them at such times, but were generally confined to their own race. No | 
mention is made of their killing any white persons, while two or three instances ' 


The¢Wabash Valley In 1831 i 


| arë on record where white men of a lawless kind killed Indians. | 
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Pioneers could remember 
two Indians, named ‘Bob 


them by white 
men, setting 
rather drunk 
and fighting. ¢ 
Jn the melee, 
Bob Johnny 
cake, who it 
seems hada 
grudge against 


George, killed 

him. As they 

were two In- DOROTHY J, 
f CLARK 


dians, no no- 
tice seems to have been taken 
lof the affair. At least no men- 
tion is made of Johnnycake’s 
apprehension and punishment. 
He probably ran away, more 
to avoid the vengeance of 
Washington’s relatives and 
friends, than through fear of 
a lawful trial, 


During the 10 or 12 years in 
which the two races had lived 
together here, the Indians had 
‘adopted many of the customs 
of the “whites,” and some re- 
„grets were expressed, when it. 

| was definitely understood that 

"they were about to make their 
xéxodus to government reser- 
tvations west of the Mississippi 
iver. 

They had associated together’ 
60 Jong. had hunted together 


4 


Johnnycake” and “George 
Washington,” names given ts 


the Indians beginning to take 
on the teaching of tie sup- 
posediy more enlightened | 
race. Some efforts had been 
made by different parties to! 
Christianize them, and with 
some apparent success. The 
style of religion best suited to: 
their excilable natures seemed 


| ut to be that taught by some of 


the earlier Methodist evange- 
lists. 

One, Rev. J. Buel, came fre- 
quently to teach and to preach 
fo them, and they would, un- 
der his preaching, become al- 
most. uncontrollable in their 
-demonstrations of religious en- 
thusiasm. Buel's favorite meth 
od of instructing his red pro- 


-teges was by the exhibition of 


a.chart which he had drawn, 
and on which he had delin 
eated a Straignt and narrow 
‘road leading from ‘earth’ to 
what he, in conformity to their 
origina! idea of a better state 
of existence. called the “Happy 
Hunting Ground.” 

“w Another road led from the”? 
straight. and narrow road*to’ 
the infernal regions below; At 
the end of the first road. the 
Kickapoo was represented as 
enjoying the: victories of the 
easy chase; while in the other, 
ne was seen tied to the stake, 


so often, and had so frequently | while demons dance around 
“eaten salt. together,” as the t his funeral pyre. Old Preacher 


Indian expressed it, that nat | 


only was the Jndian beginning 
to adopt the customs of the] 
white man, but the white man, ! 
in many ways, was imitating} 
the, simple habits of his red 


Buel described both roads and | 
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In one thing especially take 
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their éndings with such fervo” 
and graphic déscriptions he 
would have the Indians laugh 
ing with joy or, falling to the 
ground and. grpaning. 

In the spring of 1831, the 
whole band of Indians num- 
bering several hundred met 
for the last time near the Gap 
to listen to Father Buel, and 
then take up their line of 
march toward the setting sun 

William {Darnell, who was 
present at the last'’ meeting. 
told of the happenings and his 
experience has heen recorded 
for hislory. He told how Father 
Buel preached trom his chart 
giving one of his peculiarly en- 
tertaining discourses, while 
‘one’ of his assistants, who 
spoke both ‘languages, trans 
lated for the 'bénefit of those 


. wno had. notglearned to speak 
English. Ac&brding to Darnall, : 


"no Methodi8é tevival which | 
ever atended or heard de 
scribed, compared with that 
manifested by these poor, ig- 
norant creatures.” 

After services. a great din 
ner was served. This had been 
cooking in large camp kettles 
all the forenoon. If consisted 
of meats of various ‘kinds, 
hoiled with wheat and herbs: 
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of different sorts, until the! 
whole mass was conked to the 
consistency’ of thick soup. orp 
more nearly of mush. Some of; 
the white boys, by invitation, | 
had intended to eal with them, 7 


but when they saw meat. an 


which the flies had not only + 
deposited their eggs. but when ¢ 
the eggs had actually hatched, 
and the skippers. (maggots) 
traveled gaily up and down, 
flung into the kettle, meat. 
eggs and all, they concluded 
they were not so hungry-and 
respectfully declined. The sa- : 
vory (?) mess was swallowed | 
by the Indians with evident | 
relish, some eating from dish | 
es. and more just dipping wilt 
wooden spoons or dirty hands » 
from the kettles. 


Not long after the mecting. i 
the whole band, with others ^ 
from nearby areas, left thej 
Wabash Valley never to re! 
turn! again. Some recrossed 
the river from lime to time to 
visil the places where they > 
haa formerly lived. but sines 7 
the Wabash river area was so 
far for them to travel. none, 
seemed ever to feel sufficient- | 
ly interested in their old hunt.) 
ing grounds to undertake the. 
long ead nazandous journey. 
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Does Patrick McAdams 
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i The oldest man in Vigo county, Patrick McAdams, died in 1902 : a 
: -Ys Palric S. al the very! 
greal age'of 109 years. At that time he held the record for Terre Haule and Vigi 


County, if not the state of Indiana. 


; _Patrick McAdams was born on St. Patrick's Dav, March 17, 1793 
Cavin, Ireland, about 15 miles from Dublin. He emigrated to the United States in|. 
1832, and located in the liltle village of Paradise, Lancaster county, Pa, Afler 
about a year, he decided to move westward, and in th 3 slar 
| wagon over the rugged hills and mountains of the Allegh 
Arriving at Wheeling, he took a steamer down the Ohio to Cincinnati. His 
ali to the small village on the | 
posed of but a few į 
by heavy forests and swamps. | 
ation and made up his mind to | 


ed the Indian trails and arrived in Ft. | 
, Wayne, where he settled down to make his future home. ee 


point of destination was Dayton, and from Cincinn 
Miami River he came by boat. Davton, at that time 
dozen families, and was surrounded on all sides 

McAdains was not satisfied with his new Ic 
settle in Indiana, For many days he follow 


About 1840 Patrick Mc- 
Adams’ decided lo return to 
Ireland for a visit. He pot as f 
far as New York. when re met | 
Miss Annie Finnigan, a girl he 
had known when a boy in tre- 
land. They 
were ‘married 
and «without < 
going to 
frelandhe 
brought his 
young wife 
back to the į 
wilds of Indi- 
ef a ee 
ive n f 
Wayne until DOROTHYN J 
1847 and while CLARK 
there the only surviving son, 
Jonn, was born. 

A. MeAdams was married] 
if when he was 40 years old, in 
one of the Andrew Jackson | 
 ëampaim vears. He remem-§ 
bered well the stirring days of 
the 1840 campaign. the hard 
cider, and when "Tippecanoe 
| and Tyler too“ was the slogan 
, of the Whig party, 

+ In the yeat.y» 1851 Mr. 
McAdams, then 58 years of 
age and nearing'the normal 
allotted time of man’s life, as 
-H was considered ao be in 
those early days, removed to 
Terre-Haute with his family. 

The description given by 
Mr. McAdams of Terre 
Haute, as he fount! the city in 
1851, was especially in- 
teresting. At that time the 
city boasted iof a population of 
3,500. persons. The business 
portion was confined to First, 
Second and Third streets, he- 


ASEEN ObiO And Mulberry 


| here, and he secured employ- 
{ment almost immediately, 
{f unloading from the oats. 

About the first equipment 


Railroad, which was opened in 
1852. Four engines had heen 
{purchased by the company 
sand two engines were wanted 
pal each end of the new 
tailroad. Two of the engines 


intended for Terre Haute 
J came on canal boats from 
Toledo, 

Mr. McAdams was 
employed for some time in 
the McGregor distillery, He 


| quite well and relaled an inci- 
j dent in the. life of Terre 
' , H 
| Haute’s first and most prom- 
Í I 
| inent Gilizen, A street was 
|| being graded in the vicinity of 
fh now stands, McAdams -was 
İf nong tbe most active 
D workers on the job was 
H Chauncey Rose who could be 
| + . 

seen during the working hours 


+) was attached. 

i Torre Haute in 1852 was 
H surrounded jn part by heavy 
i forests in which wild game 
abounded in plenty and Lo 
quote Mr. McAdams, “snakes 
were as plentiful as flics cn a 
summer day.” Ague and chills 
| caused the carly inhabitants 
to resort to heroic measures, 
and as a conrequence, quinine 
and whiskey always had a 
geod demand. | 
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e fall of 1833 slarted by | 
enies for Wheeling, W. Va, 


, Was com 


OTRO P NUTT ERE POPER ety ean TT ere 
Grtreets. The Wahash and Erie | 
canal had just heen complered 

h 1 
when Mr. McAdams arrived | 


Patrick McAdams 
too old to de accepted in the 
sovice, but even at that dime 
he was yet quite a strong man 
and able to perform a dav’s 
work. He had been a member 
of Ireland's militia prior to 
the year 1810, when the littla 
Emerald Isle, Scotland end 
England were threatened and 
greatly alarmed by 
‘| Napolean’s throats of an in- 


the helped unload was for the | 
Terre Haute and Indianapolis | 


l-ap 


His brip fram Ireland across 
tre slormy Atlantic in 1832 
took eight weeks. Since he 
was 15 years of age McAdams 
had found solace and comfort 
in smoking tobacco. He and 


| remembered Chauncey Rose the use of tobacco are knock- | | 


ed sky high when one con- 
fronts such evidence as Mr, 
McAdams was able to pro- 
duce by living to 109 years! 


= 


E ahma ha hier 7 ‘ie l 
4 Vig ghel orre Te eee first came here he did general 
working on the grade and ? 
employed at some of the early {f 
pork houses and distilleries, if, 


McAdams family lived in a 


d holding the handies of Wwe | rough log cabin near Johns’ 


I plow to which a yoke of oxen | 


Mrs. McAdams died in 1880, 
and all of the five chiidron ex- 
| cept John died before their 
i 1902 Patrick 
lived with John, 
who was born in 1843, his con- | 


Vigo County, 
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years. In addition to being the |: i ' i i 
McAdams war jo) i! ; ‘a ae H 
active mem- |) REE Er tay Cy ! 
bership of the congregation of | AUS get HE SE Dalek al ina aia eTEN] y 
St. Joseph's Catholic Church, 
| of which he had been a devout | 
+} member for many years. 


According to the tocal cily 


ll oldest citizen, 
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1858), the McAdams does not 


appear until 1872. Before that 
time they evidently lived out- 
side the city limits’ In 1872 
Patrick was listed as a “‘dray- 
man” who lived in a house on 
the west side of First streel , 
between Sheets anl Wilson l 
streets. (Sheets became Col- | 


| lege street). 
fi 


In 1874 Daniel McAdams, a 


| fireman, was listed with 


Patrick as residing “on (he 
wesl side of First street south 
of Wilson.” The next year 
they moved to the ‘west side 
af Second street, north of 
Moffatt (now Washington 
Avenue), Patrick's other son, 
John, was listed as a “turner” 
for R.. L. Ball, Daniel was a 


| laborer, In 1877, Daniel, the 


laborer; John, the tinner; and 
Patrick, the laborer, were all 
living al 1413 S. Second. The 
only change in 1878-9 was the 
addition of Miss Pllen 
MeAdams at the same ad: 
dress. 

ln 1880-1, Patrick and his 
wife, Mrs. Ann, were fisted 
alone with their sons =: 
Daniel, who worked at the 
distillery. and John. who was | 
a policeman. The next year, | 
Daniel, laborer; John, a tin- 
ner again: Mrs, Mary; end 
Patrick were living at the ' 
same address. 

By 1882 John McAdams had 
opened his own tinner’s shop 
at 1029 S. Second St., amd 
Daniel was following the trade 
with him. Patrick was too old 
to work, as he was nearly Y0 $ 
years of age then. Daniel docs | 
not appear after 188s. | 

By 1894, John McAdams 
was Hsted as a “‘Linner and 
roofer” and had moved his 


shop to 1409 S, Secnnd. prao- « 
bably next door to the family 
home at 1443. 

In 1902, the year 1M-year- | 
old Patrick McAdams died, 
the family consisted of Miss 
Anna, John and old Patrick 
and lived al 1109, while the 
shop was al 1407. Urban 
Redevelopment, of course. | 

has changed this? 
neighborhood entirely and all 
these locations are gone 
forever. 

Do any of my readers have 
knowledge of anyone living 
longer than 109 years of age? 
Let us hear from you so we 
can confirm or deny this 
Jongevity record, | 
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Some Descriptions, 


Pioneer Way of Life i 


Is MAR 491974 Ry DOROTHY J. CLARK 


When we read about the lives of the pioneers 


neceséary.. 


They had plenty to wear as protection against the weather, and an abundance į 
of wholesome food. They sat down to a crude table to cat from wooden, tin or pewter M |i 
dishes, but the meat they enjoyed—deer, bear, wild duck, turkey, quail or squirrel Ti 
—was superior to that we eat todav. The meat on their table had been won by 
the skill of the head of the house or his vigorous sons. Our plastic-wrapped product 
comes from the refrigerated counters of the super-markets. 

The pioneers ate bread made {rom corn or wheat of their own raising. After | 
all the additives, processing, and so-called enrichment, it's difficull to tell the ori- |) 


gin of our bread today. 


The setiler brough with him pe qoute omic 
Ihe indispensable keen axe i Ty NEE Wi 
and the equally necessary The ceiling kii was 
rifle. His first sometimes covered with the 
labor was Io pelts of racoon, opossum aad 
fell trees and wolf to add to the warmth of 
build a tog the house. Sometimes the soft | 
cabin with the innee hark of the bass wood 
cheerful help was used for the same pur- fy 
ol his neigh- pose, 
bors. Usually Daylight came into the cab- Wi 


from 14 to 16 
lfeet square, 


in through greased paper 
windows. A log would be teft 


and never nut alang one side, and sheets | 
larger than 20 DOROTHY J. of strong paper, well-greased : 
feet, the log CLARK ‘with coon-grease or hear oil |! 
cabin was frequently built en- would he careftrlly tacked in, |} 
tirely without glass, nails, ihi The above description only f° 


hinges or locks. applies to the very 


First, large logs were laid foul) times. before the rattle of the 
in position as sills; on these iii] eaw-mill was heard. ; 
were placed strong sleepers pii The furniture suited the |p 
and on the sleepers were laid primitive structure. A table | 


the rough-hewed = puncheons 
which were lo serve as [loors. f 
The logs were then built up to 
ithe proper height for the 
eaves; then on the ends of the 
| building were placed poles, 
| longer than the other end-logs. iii 
which projected somel 
eighteen or more inches over yey) 
the sides, and were called ji) 
“butting pole sleepers; on 
the projecting ends of these)» 
was placed the “butting polc” HE 
which served to give the line fifi 
to the first row of  chap-#)! 
boards. These were, as a mal- fi 
ter of course. split, and as the pi 
gables of the cabin were built 
up, were so laid on as to lap a 
third of their length. They 
were often kept in place by Bi) 
e weight of a heavy pole, $ 
rich was laid across'the ronl 
parallel to the ridge- -pole. The 
house was then cHiticed and f 
daubed with a coarse’ mortar. 
A huge. fireplace- was built 
in at one end of the cabin, in 
which fire was kindled for 
heating and cooking purposes. 


with four legs was made from 
a puncheon, Instead of chaws 
there were stools or benches 
with three or four legs. The 
bestead was sometimes con- 
trived to be drawn up and 
fastened lo the wall during 
the dav to save room. ‘Phose 
built. into a corner frequently 
sprouted twigs and leaves 
before the year was out. 
Framed with no other tools 
‘han an axe and an auger, the 


the man of the house ac- 


ingenuity. Knives 
were more difficull ta make, 
so spoons were the common 
ealing utensil, The cammoan 
table knife was the pack knife 
or butcher-knife, 

Horse collars were 
made of the braided 
husks sewn together. 
were casy on the neck of the 
horse, and if tug traces were 
used, 


corn 
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s of the Wabash valley we mar. fli: 
velsat now well they managed to live with so few of the things we now consider) | 


4 Horses 


{i most cases, carts and wagons 
$ were constructed or 


earhest pii 


, was kept in Shape sometimes. |: 


1 sleeve the appearance of an 


furniture was censtructed by ji 


cording to his ability and i, 
and forks ey 


often fy 


They L 


would last a long. time. § 


Continued On Page 8, Col. 3. F 
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Sever al 1 differe ent 


woven from colton rolls 
bought and spon on little and 
big wheels Linto two kinds, ol 
thread. onè the “chain” arid 
the .other bhe “filing.” ‘The 
more expenenced. only spun 
the chain; the vounger the 
filling, Two kinds of Jooms 
were in use, The most 
primitive Gp construction was 
called thé ` "sideloom." Ms 
frame consisted of twa pieces 
tof scantljtig running obliquely 
$ frém the floor to the wall. 
| Later the “frame loom’ came 
into use and was a great im- 
provement. 
\ Man Wore Jeans 
Ney 83 ib ther MIRS The men and boys wore 
tial est “jeans” ando linsev woolsey 
shirts. The jeans were colored 
either light blue or but 
tormut, In many cases they 
wore plantaloons of dressed 
i deerskin with fringed effcots. 
Caps were made of the skins 
of the wolf, fox, witdeat and 
muskrat with the tail attach- 
ed, Roth sexes 
sins in dry weather. 
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used as 
nxen. In 


not 
as 


were 
much. however, 


repaired ! 
hy the self-reliant settler. and i= 
the creakings of the untarred liii 
„axle could be heard for miles. $ ` 
Women's Dress | fe 
The pioneer women worked | 
as hard as their men folks. 
Their dress was described as 
using eight vards of cloth. $4 
usually made plain with four f 


Since 
hearty pioneer days. rach 
family made its own shoes.’ 

Manv times when the men 
| gathered for a log-rolling or a 
harn-vaising, the wo men 
would all bring their spinning 
wheels and get their spimbing | 


widths in the skirt and two [iif 

from ones gored. The waist f done while they exchanged ` 
was made very short. and news and gossip in laler years 
across the shoulders hehind they brought their t himbles 
waso a drawstring, The and had a qinlting bee, l 
sleeves were enormously The amusements of pioneer 


days were more athletic than 
those of today. A higher value 
was sel upon phwsieal than 
mental endownments. Skill in 


large antl tapered from shout 
der f& wrist. The most 
fashionable were padded so az 
to resemble a bolster al. the 


upper patt and were known as woodcraft, superior muscular 
“mutton legs," or ‘sheep ‘development, rifle marksman- 
‘shank sleeves.’ The sleeve ship and speed in foot racing 


were to be admired, At all 
gatherings target shooting. 
jumping and wrestling were 
popular paetimes. At their 
| shooting matches, which were 
rj} usually for such prizes as a 
turkey of a gation of whiskey, 
good fedling always prevailed. 
IC disputes 


\ by a heavily starched lining 
Those wha could afford it used 
feathers, which gave the 


inflated balloon from the cl 
: bow up. and were known as 
“pillow sleeves.” 


; Many bows aml ribbons | 4i tes arose, they . were 
were worn, but’ very little} settled by a square stand-up 
jewelry. The tow dress was ‘|fight and no one thought of 
followed by the cotton gown, using other weapons than 
Around the neck, instead of a | i fista, SEES A 
tace collat or elegant ribbon. $ pz : Le mbes i 
was worn a copper as colored | 
neckerchief, $ A 

The women manufactured f a 
nearly all the clothing worn | Ag A 
by the family. Iin cooly Q a ey 

: te 

weather, gowns made of lin- | ay tke A 
sey-woolsey were worn by the |; Ka ait 
ladies. The chain was of cot- Í Ap rod xX 
ton and the filing of wool. | & Fa 
The fabrics was usually plaid y a AS 


or stripped, and the differing | 
colors were blended according 

to the taste and fancy of the " 
Colors blue, | 


weaver. were A 
copperas, turkey-red, light | O% ~ 
blue. ete. Everv house con- i, O eS 
tained a cardloom and spin- i G O &, 

| ning wheels. as necessary for | NS © 
the women as the rifle for the | we 


| men. . a 


j 
| 
I 
| there were no shoemakers itre 
$ 
| 


a 
— kinds of i 
cloth were made. Cloth was- i 


wore macoy- t 


f 


Letters Seek Information 
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About Local ‘Ancestors | 88 
Fs Ag 5 8/4 By DOROTHY J. Ane n ai i oy 


This local historian gels her full complement of interesting mail, Some telers | 
give me ideas for future columns; some give me a headache trving to research the 
problems; all nequire (and receive) prompt answers. 


noids and Grace Davis were fftfthey had 11 children. eight ot. jisi $ and he believed ijt born 1638 in Parke County. 
married in Terre Haule She HE] whom lived to maturity. Does i! aie fromerly a walnut log. moved to Otter Creek- 
disappeared in 1924, and het | anyone have the complete list]! ( Several months ago an el- | Township. 

granddaughler would like tof) or any other information on}! derly lady in Oklahoma sent a If anyone has knowledge of 
ifind oul any- . Hlthis early pioneer family? | voung relative to Terre Hante | Caleb. the Ing-cabin raiser 
thing she can á ; y | WH James Washingto nif to research her earty y here, get in touch with this 
about her È $ “PHi Shepherd was born in 1809% ancestors here, The famity | writer. 4 = 

: Í tradition had it that an earjy CIFT nen 


From Arkansas City, Kan., came.a letter asking for help on Daniel and Jemima 


(?) Sparks and their children, ‘particularl y their daughter, Eliza Jane, who married | 


John Budd. 


A letter {rom Marion, lowa asks for help in tracing the family of Robert F. Tale j 
who married Lillian McKensey Heath, a widow with one son, Robert Heath. She had 


three children by Tate — Jerry, Jessie and Rose L. 
Robert Tate worked on the railroad ior many years, a member of Vigo Lodge 
No. 16, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, with a lodge card dated 1891. At that 
time he had heen employed on the Vandalia Railroad for over five years. Does any- 
one ‘know where Lillian is buried? Her husband died from injuries received in a 
railroad accident while employed as crossing flagman in Terre Haule on June 23, | 


1917, aged 57 ycars, and is buried in Highland Lawn C emetery. 
An old marriage certificate porrenrrrn MTT TT PMT CARA ETA yi 


dated 1917 shows William Rey- 


4 


grandmother 
before 1917 or 
afler 1924. Can 
anyone help? 


iland died in j 
4 Cathern Ann, was born in 18106) 
J}and died in 1880. He ts sueppos- fii) 
Hiled ta have helped to build fhe b 


One county history states}} 


1875. His wife. tigip 


‘ery i 


sss 


i 


Ea oiia sacii iaat bi Ui DiI. 
‘ i 


was 


relative hauled bhe stones in- 
his horse-drawn dray for the i 
building of the court house | 


Can anyone If first frame house in ‘Terre Hae Eos, i 
liftish®jntors & Haule. The writer was trying} The ancestor was Owen 1! 
ean a ; Frednicks (Frederichs) 


n- by goats 
Dudley Va DOROTHY J, 


came trom Vallejo, Calif 


{A letter from Georgia asked fifi 


for formation on 


her ij} 
mother’s side of the family —- fy ri) 


Doray Clark | 


i? who 
| was born in Germany in 1843. 


He came to the United States 


mon ee CLARK i before the Civil War, and 
Fe citcen 1830 and 1830? He fl {i enlisled in the Northern Army 
married a Rosa Gillispie from fi | ne F eke iy gare Hatin ai, 
Minois, and we know they had} a Fr a li ada 
at least one child, Minnie tar 
Mable, Vanderbilt.) who was f The researcher believed | 
born in 1884.: This request fi that Owen, his wife, the for- 

mer Gretchen Cordes, and a 


married daughter; Ernestine 

Stewart. died and were buried + 
here. but so far no trace of | 
this family has been found, ' 
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a Jessie _Margaret Brown, pfii ii i). Continued F ma Vase! VA. 
daughter of,dobn and Emma} ijt) | Another puzzle came from 
(Murphy) Brown, all buried Bra 7 Tome! Kamsa fram the descendant | las 
iat Highland {Ledivn Cemetery. fifi Hi to prove that Alonso G, | of Caleb Beall (or Real or ~ 
The parents? ot Emma were iV) Shepherd was one of their , Rales) who was supposed to s 
Jamos andy M: (Hartly) Mur | sons. have helped raise the first log |; ki 
phy. Can ne help this let- | Another interesting tetten | house on the present site of Ë e) Ttan ) 
ter-writef, , came fram a Ineal resident, | the city of Terre Haute. bad Gi 
Fron Kan., came a James E. Haskell of RR 51. In I've often thought that if I Z Qc 
letter! for help in response to an earlier column | had a dollar for ever time | Ae Q 
locatigg a torplele Jist of the on Otter Creek mills of early | I've heard about an ancestor bij 
childre names Wasninglon days. Mr, Haskell lotd me of | who built the court house, or a bon 
Shepher fand his wife an early mill on the middle | built the first log. or frare, | at a 
Cathern Ann. They lived in|ppdtgii4 fork of Oller Creek where the |'or brick house or building, or | Ge Q 
Fayette Township, possibly H} present coucrete bridge ts: at | bridge. or jail, or just about | = 
near New Goshen, in Vigojii i Ehrmanndale now 107 Stiee,? | anything in, Terré Haute or! 
County, and are buried in the j In 1940, an 80year- oid? ihian | Vigo County, I would be close! 2 
f tocaled named Meneely told |3'Mr. | to being a millionaire by now! | ©) 


tion 4, Township 13, Range 9. 
irre ee ear TENPIN: 


Shepherd Cemelery, 
in the southwest part of Sec 


Tersi 


J Haskell that there was a sash 
mili there which cut togs with 
the saw for a frame like a 
Í buck saw. 
i chip off one of thé lops’ that 
was pari o the dam. there; 


ae- sm mone mee we en iee 


[ found a Jeremiah Beal, | 
born 1807 in Virginia. who 
came to Tennessee first and | 


He was shown a | then to Parke County. Ind. He | 


had 11 children, but no Caleb. | 
One of his sons, John Real, | 


b 
p 
| 
(i 
ror yates n ree Í 


om mee coe eet + 


ale. drank and swapped news 
aml tall tales. He relaxed, 
smoking . long., thin black 
Cigars called ‘slogies” and 
retired carly. A good night's 


MEERA Sab A eR 
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Early Transportation . | 


ne ù 


ae sleep was both welcome and ; 
di] necessary to prepare! for | 
hy i amolher rigorous day on the 
abash Valley ‘\ pE i 
I at } r Sta gerpaches exchanged 
s FED 19 19 Hip horses hefore pushing on ta 
"a By DOROTHY J. an : + oid the next stage house where 
i mare Juxterious accommoda. 
\ The typical cargo flatboats als used fo take corn and air raised by the early |i tions were available to ihe 
farmers of the Valley down to New Orleans for the market. There, the boats : i] bone weary and hruised 
were frequently sold for lumber along with the cargo and the boatmen walked | | Fayenec’®: Running San sa 


tight schedule. a passenger 
back to their homes. had little more than a minute ` 


Even for a long time after roads pushed their way across the state, the river | to stretch his legs heforeifresh 
was still the chief artery for travel and commerce. | horses were hitched and the | 
Land Surveyors and land oifices varely preceded the migration of settlers | stage moved on. $ 
into the Wabash Valley. Land companies were established to make possible the | The, taverns and inns along 4 
legal purchase of property. ari “ National Road were more 4 

The trails were a far cry from the smooth concrete highways we have today. Lh erate i ae es 
Traveling New Englanders were harassed by a road that was narrow, bumpy, full eet ee 


FEJ of the frontier i 
people with 
of boulders and stumps of treos, mrar STEEP TT Te? Eat] Br cairn, olvsliagiion, Th gi 
arin ry 


On swampy ground, where 1” 3 needed jf The stage houses or taverns. | were the source of news, a | 
the dirt road easily became a SEDE ee pe Rs, foferunners! of | today’s ae plave for strangers | 
quagmire or mud- Bee Mae Wheeling. West Virginia, and i! turnpike plazas, offered sleep- e f riends Alike the source i 
laid side-by- by 1837 had reached the In- Wing accommodations for many ar ery and the center of; cem 
side in a cor- AERO RGAE, Stnavelers in a single room, munity life. Small boys, chores 


duroy effect r d A : al home finished, were drawt 
aes ` $ aii ne and drink, and usually z “Tt, 1 
Even so, Tt was an exciting event to if foo Rote the om vard to wateh in 


STR eee 


; : f his first major road- p large vard for wagons, pens ei D i 
Nod ee ie we its way ea the f Bl tar iewesihak and feed for the ; y ii emt i M 
forded. All in | relatively virem landscape. e Ta traveling over | ieee S oh a 

it w Surveyors pushed through {} the road, mnala hisi Che: 
pl tea ; first, Aen by gangs of ax- After pulling in at a tavern a specie wa ns 
journey and ` men. Horse and ox-drawn |i) stop, the dniver’s first job was ae m png 9 i and f 
many travel- MES plows. graclers and ditchers [ito see to the welfare of his iG ark ES Oh 1% i ai 
ers became i carved a roadhed which was f| animals, Finishing that, he |: MESNESP mj 
sick and even DOROTHY J aE YF a SAM repeal aa $ Many of the inns’ became 
died along > LARK Ihen covered with a thek BEE IREE I TEE A EEES E 4 small towns as pe ple} who ! 
the way. However, the ex- |f gravel surface. The Sinai TAL a moved {nto the area found this 
citement to join the westward Ñ phase was the building of BRINE Bt wayside hayen Mhe natural hub 
movement was at fever pitch if stone bridges (some “S5” jasiek kiai for the politicál, social and | 
and hardships were taken in if shaped) and culverts. Finally. HEUP EG economie life of the fnew sel- | 
stride. stone mile markers were set AERE Aa] Hers. 

Squatters, traders, trappers | in place. Many- of these py] Despite the National Road, | 
and adventurous bachelors in ji) markers are still to he seen LORGRFEGIY heavy forests still covered 
search of a western claim when traveling along U.S. 40. eae i] much of the Wabash Valley | 


made up most of the early f 


travelers, Others were im- 
migrants almost directly frome 
Europe. Unable to find a 
satisfactory place to settle ing 
the fast-growing eastern cities, 
they migrated intand. 
Many migrated into the Wa- 
bash Valley amd established 
small colonies. In such 
communities they started to 
build homes, churches and 
schools; they began farming 
or opened shops, trading 
native skills and products for 
a new way of life. 

Tt was early in J803 when 
Ohio became the 17th stale m 
the nation, The War of 1812 
hardly detenred the .migrattory 
of people along the trace laid 
by Ebenezer Zane. The Ohio 
River, jammed ; with cargo- 
laden crafts, was flowing in 
the wrong direction and not 
useful to settlers heading into 
northern Ohio, India na, 


and roads served only a | 
relatively small part) of the 
stale, Waterways were, in the 
carly decades of the 1800's, 
| Still the best and most prac- 
ties? way ta open the entire 
area ta settlement and Com- i 
merce, 


The - Fedoral government 
| donated millions of acres for, 
| canals that were to eventually 


This magnificent new road, 
offering. thousands of 
travelers a relatively safe and 
easy access both east and 
west all Whe way from 
Maryland to Indiana and Phi- 
nois was soon filled with a 
ceaseless pamade of . pack 
horses, Conestoga frelgbt 
wagons, passenger coaches 
and droves of:livestock, 

Poorer travelers, as they al- 
ways had, camped along the 
side of the road, sleeping un 
| der their wagons, Since about 
ten to  fifleen miles re 
presented a good day's jour- 
nev, inns soon sprang up along 
the National Road to ac- 
commo date the many 
travelers who cg afford 
better. 

The relay station was usual- 
| ly maintained by coach tine 
companies for the exchange of 
i horses, the coach stopping 

only for a minute or two. The 
wagon  starids were used 
primarily for overnight stops | 
tby Conestoga wagon drivers, 
and by liveslock drovers, Ac. 
commodations were simple 


BY i f i 2 
IAEN REIN | cost millions of dollars. They 
; i also were to bankrupt the 
shale, 


NOTES Another Chapter im | 
transportation history in next li 
week's column. 


H ‘Vigo County Publie M tiay 
He i Fase ei 


but food and drink, plendifuly, 


—— cE 


Of Wabash 


establish settlements. 


| before venturing west. 


All of these passages pre- 
į sented obstacles but most of 
the travelers took the central 
passage, traveling over the fi 


The se 


sonn became 
the  weslern 
hound ary of 
the American 
d frontier. 

§ The earliest 
J travelers aver , 
j the mountains DOROTHY J, 
d were not gen- CLARK 


tle, home -seeking farmers. fit 
For the most part, thev were 
hunters, speculators © and} 
woodsmen, crude and tough, 
who cleared a little land and j 
tried their hand al some Jarm- 

| ing. The next group of pcople 

to occupy the land were pri- 

marily farmers whose lack of 

d Prosperity in the more com- 

d petitive eastern communities | 
had discouraged them. They 
j ventured west hoping for a 
new start. These hardy sel- 
tlers were the first lo more or 
Jess permanently occupy some 
piece of land, Often, though, 
they had httle more success in 
the west than they had back 
7 east. Many, when the work 
seemed too hard, or an area 
seemed to be getting too f 
populated for their taste. f 
simply pulled up and moved 
on. Many sold out cheaply to 
other men and their families 
coming Into the territory. 


| imagine 
4 forest. M 


| Early Transp 


‘Vt 
TERETI H p 


la tter. 


a hrue 


'e are 


or 


x more 
manent settlers were general- 
ly better at arming and using 


mountains and tthe land. They often 
heading west 4 enough monev to bring with 
lo the Ohio H them tools. possessions 

i River which j livestock. They built 


4 and cabins, cleared the land 
4 and established the ruciments 
ba of a community. 
It ts hard for us today ta 
wilderness 
pi temnted 
hy think of it as a pleasant coun 
id tryside, partialty wooded with 
I rolling meadaws. 


Vall 


In 
Continued On Page 6, Col. 6. 
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Just after the war wilh England for the independence of the colonics, this |) 
į was a part of a vast frontier land, sparsely occupied even hy Indianas and litlle j] 
j traveled by white men except for a few traders and trappers. Some explorations |) 

had been made, but these were only to map trails and survey the land and not to } 


To the north, the Iroquois presented another dangerous clement to the ad-}' 
| venturous traveler considering skirting the northern edge of the mountains. To 
the south, the equally disquieting Cherokee nation occupied most of the southern 
lands through which many who wanted to use the Cumberland gap had to travel. 


er ak | i HL Rat dad hs bl bes eth pd pa Prat MMT Te: 


ba | 
n 


{sunlight while 
; erecting a crude shelter. 


| statehood 
‘pushed aside the frontier. the 


Yi Indiana's righ land and oppor- 


| steady 


the Wabash Valley was still just a wilderness. Our whole country is really still at 
“youngster” when compared to the cultures of Europe and the Orient. i 


The 13 colonies on the eastern seaboard were hounded on the west by a high i 
range of mountains that offered severe hardships to those attempting to venture |) 
4 over their rocky ridges and heavily wooded valleys. In addilion, 
j tribes lived on the western slopes of the mountains and a growing resentment of | 
4 the white man (spurred by some shabby examples of unjust treatment of the In- | 
| dian) made travel to the west dangerous enough to give most men second thoughts || 


. f 
many Indian ; 


t 


the early Invaders of itte ter- 
rilory reported that it was a 
gloomy, lonely place. empty of 
song birds and oppressively 
quiel. Even deer did not 
inhabit the forests. The heavy 
forest had little brush and low 
kimbs on which deer could 
browse. Almost the first thing 
a settler did was to clear a few 
trees so he could have some 
he sel about 
As Indiana 

and 


grew to 
civilization 


state soon became the 
gateway to the west. Often, 


tunity for enterprise abliracted 
the more conservative and 
fromesteader who 
decided Lo put down roots on a 
fertile tonritory be could sce 
rather -than continue 
westward laward yet anotiier 
unknown tand. 

The mixture of peaple who 
settled in the Wabash Valley 
were as righ and varied as the 
types of wagons that plowed 
over her carly roads. People 
from all areas of the castern 
states began by settling, in 
batches. Even today you can 
see earmarks of their settle- 
ment in some Indiana com- 
munities, But soon, these set- 
thements became a mixture of 
Hoosiers — people who found 
themselves with common 
problems and needs. Even the 
early European immigrants 
soon lost their necd to be 
isolated Wto small ethnici 
groups: and melted into the | 


general pepulation of bath | 
fowns and rral communities. 


the 

the 
the area grew 
today. 
Wilhoul any of the many parts 
of this sory. perhaps it would 


Transportation in 
Wathash Vallev is really 
stars af how 
fram — yesterday ta 


tham il 
even 


is today 
our 


- perhaps 


nation may even 


from the east, who shunned 
the Cumberland 
northern Kentucky, used the 
Ohio River as am artery to the 
West. 

Early river traffic was a 
strange mixture of dugout ca- 
noes, rafts, barges, flatboats 
and keelboats. Ferries across 
the river were few and far be- 
tween. 

The vemarkable  keelboat 
was the first of the river craft 
to both go down niver and 
return with cargo. Tt used the 
square sail ia navigate the 
upstream current or ils crew 
of husky polemen would move 
the boal upstream by. setting 
their polos in the river. bottom 
and literally "walking" the 
boat. under them against the 
current, 


crude cabin-like shelter built 


have been a differant anf 


have had a different history. t 
More and more immigrants |} 


N 


| 
{ 


route to'i 


Pa a 


The settler's flathoat was a f 


on a rafi, often with a low [i 


fence. around it. The settler 


| might tater use the lumber of |) 
this boat to build his firsti 


home. 

NOTE: Next week will con- 
tinue the story of early 
transportation in Wabash 
Valley. so 


4 


ae 
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Barged'on the canals were pulled by mules and horses. They were similar in. 
appearance to the keelboats that plied the rivers. Passengers rode an packet, hoats 


with separate cabins for men and women. The pulling ani 
paths on one side of the canal, pulling the boat about three miles an hour. Canal’) 
travel was slow, but it was still faster and cheaper than overland travel. 

Towns competed for the obvious wealth that would result from becoming ler- 
minal points of the canals, and some cilies flourished overnight as commerce and 


mals walked the tow- 


j 


trade with the east doubled and tripled with the opening of the canal system. i 
The biggest bottleneck on the canal system occurred at the locks where up- 
stream boats were lifted to higher water and downstream boats were lowered. | 
Often, many boats were stacked up in the canals waiting their turn through the 
locks. Maintenance of the water highways was expengivé and, in addition, they hadé i 


to close during the winter. 


By 1850, the canals were on {È 
the verge of being doomed by 
the coming of the railroads. {$f 
For their short but relatively ® 
successful life, however, the [i] 
canals did t 
manage to 
make Indiana 
and Illinois 
prosperous and 
allractive to 
the new set- 
lers. Commun- 
ities along the 
canals became ý 
active, busy à 
towns, many DOROTHY J. i 
of them the CLARK j 
seats of county government, ; 
] Civilization had at last rubbed f} 
j off the crudity and hardships 
of pioneer life. 


5 
yl 
eH] 


Only a few year's prior to 
the opening of the canal sys- } 
tem, the overland routes were iji 
proving inadequate to the in- ‘J! 
creasing needs pf new settlers 
The east had the goods? the f; 
settlers needed and the settlers fi 
had produets for the ever-f 
populous eastern towns. EVery- 
one wanted belter means of 
travel and hipping and they 
were dethrmined to get it. - 

The fBE2steamboats were 
Å nothing phort of startling tof 

thosé who, first saw them. | 
However, both passengers and 
shippers'Were wary of the boil- |; 
‘er exploding. so the new melh- 

ods of riyer . transportation 
failed to“ be accepted until 
1816 when a steamer made a ||) 
successful round trip helween [}> 
Louisville and New Orteans. §)) 
Requiring 25 days for the first ff 
upstream trip, by 1840, the 
time for the same trip had 


Hee wale) p ibd Wie oe ete Nek ails By 


portation was the railroad. 
Early rail cars were pulted by 
horses. Steam locomotives, 
built in England, 


hecause they 
signed for the twisting, hilly 
runs of the American country- 
side. 

Soon American-built loco- 
motives, with coupled wheels 


J and swiveled front trucks, took 
j.command and dozens of rail- 


road companics started up in 


railroads, small stretenes of 
track connected towns and 
passengers changed or rode 
connecting stages lo go any 
distance. 

By 1857, railroad passengers 
could go through from the east 
all the way lo St. Louis. Not, 
however, on the same train. 
Each road had built its track 
to a different gauge. matching 


the locomotives it had. Chang- A 


ing trains was common and in- 
convenient but still a vast im- 
provement over the rough and 
bruising stage coaches 
Soon, however, adequate 
headlamps and sleeping cars 


made schedules possible that |? 


were uncquaulled by any other 
means of transportation. The 
railroads were moving more 
pecple aid more goods than 


had ever been accomplished i 


before, 

Terre Wale soon became 
the center of several railroad 
lines, wilnessing a rich 
exciting nalf-cenlury as the 
railroads pushed Wesi. to Cal 
ifornia and wove the country 
inlo a common land. 
and people now moved wilh 
convenience and freedom, For 


hearly a hundred years the f 


The next new form of trans-" 


were im-| 
ported and saw limiled service} | 
were not de- | 


| 


the cast. In the carly days of | 


and } 


Goods fy 


Siler rals would dominate the 
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27 ; Í 
transportation arteries of the | 
nation, but the train was not 
to be the final chapter in the 
story of transportation. As the 
18th Century closed, two events 
were taking place that were 
tn shape the new Century. i 
One was happening in a | 
small coal shed behind a two 
slory nouse in Detroit, Mich. 
There, in’ 1893. a young fir 
gineer from the Edison Elec 
tric Plant by the name of | 
Henry Ford was experiment 
ing with gasoline engines and | 
the early aulomobile. By 1896, lj 
he had built his first auto and, | 
a few years later. established | | 
the Ford Motor Company. i | 
For a decade the automohile Y| 
was more to he jecred than } 
cheered — a rich man’s play- y 
thal scared wornes, f 
Ere | 


| team of horses to salvageta 


Hl 


helched smoke and often broke , 
down, 

Suddenly, the aulo caugat 
the fancy and favor of Amer- 
ica. The Model T was mant- 
factured by new indrstrial 
techniques that made ils price 
low enough for many -- and it 
gonn became an inseparable 
part of American life. 

Unlike the Irain, that, had to 
have tracks en which to ride 
overland, the irrepressible 
auto pushed off inte the hack 
roads made hy and for borses | 
and wagons. 

The pioneer products of the 
auto industry were plagued by | 
sudden failures, flat tires. boil- | 
ing radiators and mud. A sud- 
den summer shower would 
turn a dirt road into an im- | 
passable quagmire. Many a 
farmer’, smiling at (ne strange 
paradox, would hitch up his 


“horseless’ carriage from a 
mud hole that would have been © 
no problem for a horse drawn | 
rip. 


America, however, Was fall 


fase 


ing in dove with the automobile i 
| : 


and it wouldn't be long betore | 
beiter roads and better autos 
would take America fram the 
wooden wheels of yestercay to | 
the rubber wheels of today. 
The other event mentioned 


was happening in Layton, 
Onio. Two brothers — Orvill 
and Witbur Wright — were 


busy inventing the airplane | 
That, however, is a sley off 
today and not yesterday. a 
we will end with our recollec-f 
tion of the Mode! T and of the; 
time when peuple were busy | 
growing up, helping to build a: 
nation out of a wilderness — | 


only yesterday. 
= p% AY er npe 
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Nancy Rosel la Tritt, 19, 
: gh gh X Lomma Aah ft GANE i: 
urdered in Sandford 


gh 


DA eY E ny J CLAR TS JAN 
ge a By DOROTHY J. CLARK) §5 JAN 
Last week's column dealt with the founding of the little village of Sandford | 
jn Fayette. township, Vigo County, Ind., on the Hlinois state line, as written by | 
„Miss Edith Bird, a student at St. Mary-of-the-Woods College. Her careful research | 
ol the town’s history included personal interviews with old-time residents and | 
descendants of the earliest settlers of Sandford. | 
According to Beckwith's HISTORY OF VIGO AND PARKE COUNTIES, 
there was only one murder committed within Fayette township boundaries. 'This | 
was the murder of Miss Nancy Rosella Tritt, age 19 years. She was the daughter 
of Burguoine And Ann Noel Tritt. Her mother having died, her father married 
Ann Masterson in 1865. Retween this date and the date of Ann Masterson’s 
aes 1872 the murder took place. The tambsone records the death on Oct. 
1 > Miss Trill stayed a good deal with her grandparents, the Smiths, but was Fh 
| killed in the home of her father. A mention of the murder appears in Beckwith's 
biographical sketch of Burguoine Tritt, However, a more accurate account has 
| been obtained from Miss Tritt’s niece, Mrs. Mont Rhoden (Vernice Tritt). 
PEN ET 
het cousins, he admitted his guilt |} 
Va for his crime. This man, the HT 
murderer. is believed to be {i 
Sylvanus Burnham. The body |}! 
fof Miss: Tritt was buried in |} 
the Smith Cemetery. i 
4 In 1874, J. H. Hussong ji 
iHerected a grist mill and he | 
HH operated the same until. in Hite 
BY 1877, he sold it to Damiel i tk 
$ 


oe 17A 
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months at the 
Tritt farm, 
working for 
the family. 
He was a rel- 
ative of Miss 
Tritt’s step- 
parar and ki 
ad been re- 
fused the al- cee 4. 
tensions of the i 
younger woman. Miss Tritt 
had been making *plans_ with fi 
another young man, Frank 


“a Kibler. A large amount of 
yy flour was shipped out yearly 
from this business. Later, Mr. pi {i 
Hussong began a steam. saw 


SULDEN eo cae FY i cae 
ge tpl TR a 


successful “as timber is yet first patient, Ethel Tritt, died. fl 

plentiful in this region.” The family assured the new P 
4 
4 


Ferguson, for their wedding. i 
The family relitad ee HE Doclor John A. Bright. doctor that this fatality would |i 
night, Mr. an rs. TAB |) MD.. dame to Sandford in have no bearing against his |! 


sleeping downstairs and Miss 
Tritt upslairs. The murderer 
crept, into the household and 
placed a stocking soaked in | 
chloroform between the sleep- | 
ing Mr.^Tritt ‘and his wife. | 
Then having gone upstairs, 
the murderer stabbed Miss 
Tritt. and rolled her body in | 
a carpet. One account states | 
that he first cut off her head 
and legs. Kerosene was 
poured and igniled. The 
flames spread throughout the 
house and the hlaze could he | 


1877. In 1891. there were three medical abilities and that he |. 
© doctors in the town — Doctors would have patients in|’ 
$ Theodore Brown, Richard Sandford. ; 
«| Belt, and John H. Swap. About Had the growth of Sandford. |. 
1991-02, Doctor Ceci} Ray a E by new business, 
came to Sandford from near , k 
4 Cory, Jnd. Unfortunately, his Continued O nPage 6, Col. 1, 

TapE T ITET TETT IERE TE IIR En aad meme rere eeen- 
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seen from Paris, JH. Mr. and |} rice 
Mrs.' Tritt, were ahle ta es- i REFERE™ ee n TE 
capé the fire, Immediately |! riRCULA 


thet neighbors turned out to | 
hunt down the murderer, who |i 
had), fled unseen, possibly |} 
jumping a train which would jj 
have. slowed down for. the 
Sandford ‘crossing. Some he- 
lieved him to be hid heneath 
a straw stack where his 
trunk was found. Thomas 
Bjrd dared to go in to seek 
out the man, but found only 
his few belongings. Later, the 
murderer was heard from out 


West. In 28 letter Lo, some 


05 Jii Bat 974 
Continned From Page 4, 


Dorothy Clark 


continued al this rapid pares. 
now there would he quite a 
bustling ety where the 
railroad meets the  flinois 
state line. However, this has 
not heen the case. Even at 
such an early date as 1879. 
merely 25 vears after in 
corporation. the die had been 
cast, the town was becoming 
stagnant. In making note of 
the district status of the 
Sandford school, the Edgar 
county history stated “the in 
corporation of the town is 


‘about practically annulled.” 


The date of this annullment 
(for. today Sandford is no 
longer legally a tawn) is un 
certain. However. a vear later 
in IRRA. Sandford was still 
“the incorporated village in 
Favetle township.” 

t The IRAI Terre Hante and 
Vigo County Directory men 
tions a new industry in 
Sandford, a stave mill, The 
town was also receiving the 
‘benefits of daily mail and 
American Express. both by 
rail. However. the importance 
of Sandfdrd as a business cen- 
ter for the community was 
‘dwindling. Since the 1860's 
Terre Haute had become the 
home of many diverse in- 
dustries. ‘from the Terre 
Haute Elevator Company to 
ithe hominy mills of Hudnut & 
Co.. providing both employ 
ment and gonds to the citizens 
of the county. Terre Haute 
was alsa an important rail 
center as "seven distinct, lines 
of railroad 
County, all of which converge 
at the city of Terre Haute." 
Sandford could np Innger com- 
pete with Terre Haute far the 
-business peeds of the resi- 
dents of northwestern Viga 
‘County. The town slowly dj- 
minished in size. 

But life in the area did nat 
stop. Remaining in the history 
of Sandford. Ind.. are two 
events for which the town 
received a large amount of 
publicity. Bath of these oc 


' curred in the early months of 


1907, in fact within a few 
weeks of each other. Both 
were explosions in origin, one 
costing many fives and in- 


traverse Vigo- 


juries and the other without a 
single casualty. 

On Saturday evening. Jan. 
19. 1967, between 60 and RO 
people boarded the train in 
Terre Haute. Some were com 
ing home from their johs in 
the city, others for a weekend 
visit. to family and friends al 
Sandford, Vermillion. nor 
Paris As the westbound 
passenger train approached 
the Sandford crossing, Freight 
train No. 99 was stopped on 
the sidehed: On the latter 
train were three cars con 
taining an explosive device. 
Some say it was dynamite, 
other nitroglycerine, or black 
powder. The origin of the 
shipment was uncertain (Con 
cord Junction. Mass., In 
dianapolis or Fontanet, Ind.) 


but its destination was Fast | 


Alton, Ul. 

The No, 3 passenger tram 
was approaching the depot at 
five to fifteen miles per hour. 
The locomotive pulled the ten 


| der, the mail baggage car, the 


smoking. car and one coach. 
AS the third car of the 
passenger train passed the 
freight cars carrying the ex 


‘plosives. something happened 
‘which has not vel. heen ex 


plained. One. perhaps two ex 
plosions were heard. At once 
faes spread over the debris. 
Bodies were crushed, 
dismembered.  mutiliated, 
some beyond recognition. The 
entire passenger train was 
reduced to scrap iron and 
eight cars of the freight train 
were destroyed. Human limbs, 
metal, personal papcrs were 
strewn in a radius of five hum- 


dred feet on both sides of the’ 


tracks in a 20-acre field and 
woods. ‘The window glass of 
every home in Sandinrd was 
hraken hy the blast. The sta 
tion house clock recorded the 
time of the disaster at 8:50 


pm. Thirty people were killed’ 


outright or died as the result 
of their injuries. Victims were 
rushed to area hospitals and 
20 doctors arrived in Sandford 
to help. 

Two known victims of the 
explosion still reside in the 
Sandford area, They are 
Elmer ‘lweedy and ‘Trace 
Rhoden. y 

Less than a month later the 
Methodist Fipiscopal church 
was dynamited. The middle 
section of the building was 


Se E eT ENEA Pt reer eee ere we aaa 
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| destroyed, while the roof and | 


koth ends remained intact. No Í 
one was in the church at the} 
time so there were no casual- 1 
ties. 

Wha set the explosive and 
for whal reason? The answers | 
remain a mystery. Rumors hy 


‘the townspeople pointeds 
| toward. a group of young menj 


from the area, one of wham ‘ 
was tried and imprisoned for È 
the deed. Roger MacDonald i 
owned a saloon in the village. $ 


Some people were saying he“ 


was the guilty party. They? 
cited -the temperance notions ? 
of the church people and Mac- ¢ 
Donald's quickness to anger | 
as proof. He was tried. con 
victed and given a life sen % 
lence. of which he served į 
about 15 years. At his court} 
room trial MacDonald got; 
hold of a gun and tried to! 
shoot the prosecuting attor- | 
nev. a Mr. Cooper. He missed | 
and killed instead the railroad » 
detective, Mr. Dwyer. f 
Today Sandford is a qutiel ¢ 
village with no industries nor i 
important business areas i 
Only a few people are: 
emploved hy the town! 
remaining family owned | 
stores. The railroad no longer ti 
makes a stop there nor does; 
the depot still stand. The 
school has heen closed for 
many years and within the: 
last months the church has! 
been torn down. A victim of | 
the times, it could nol offer 
what Terre Haute did as aj 
center of trade and in employ- | 
ment. But Sandford has its | 


s sc 
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Post Office was opened in 
Sandford. Isaac. and Hiram’ 
Sandfo-d operated their store 
for a few vears and then sold 
to 4. B. Armero. Fhe 
Sandford saw and grist mill j 
across the state line in IHinois 


Village of Sandford 


z Cominngiy rairs 
Has İnteresting 


= 


‘Stratton 


aA < < operated until it was 
A. His nol fe YS s find "7 i desiroyed by fire. The first 
i Sng Y Ry ROTHY J. CLARK 7 Sie aot blacksmith in Sandford was 

i eee men rere Is uiae 181974 Wiliam W. Fuqua. Other 

it s always a pleasure to help serious students of history do research for lerm businesses were owned by 
papers, whether they are at the high school level or college level, One such stu- | Robert Anderson, Albert 


dent, Miss Edith Bird. a senior at St. Mary-of-the-Woods College when this was 
written, did her practice teaching at Davis Park Elementary School. She gave me , 
permission to use her excellent paper on Sandford, Indiana, in my historical ` 


column, . 


In researching her subject Miss Bird used the several county histories of 
Vigo County, Ind., and Edgar County 11; the local newspapers; plat books for 
the area; county directories; cemetery records: and personal interviews, 

In the northwestern portion of Vigo County there is a quiet. village known 
as Sandford. Approximately 200 persons make their homes along the eight sireets, 
separated by the Penn Central Railroad. Sandford is bound on the west hv the 
Illinois state line and on the remaining three sides hy cultivated fields. Located 
within the village limits are a grocery store, a hardware store, volunteer fire de- 
partment, Wesleyan Church, and a former school building converted into a com- 


munily center. The Post 
Streel(s, : 

The history of the village 
of Sandford, which is ‘in the 
west central portion of Fa- 
yette Town 
ship, began 
across the 
state line in 


Township, Fd 
gar County, 
Illinois. There 
Isaac Stan- 


ford — settled 

about 1819-20. ; 

Having ‘left ; 

Long Island, a b i 
New York, a 
Mr. Sandford went first lo 

Cincinnati, Ohio, where he 

worked al the Gilmore Broth. . 
ers Bank, owned by his 


brother-in-law. From there he 
traveled on to Jilinois where 
he was among the first sèt- 
telers. Isaac Sandford mar- 
ried Belinda Foster, daughter 
of Judge Luke Foster, Their 
children were Hiram (the 
tirst white child born in Sirat- 
ton Township), Phehe and 
Harriet. Isaac Sandford be- 
came a wealthy and prom- 
inent citizen in his area, be- 
ing engaged in its growth, 
In 1827 he helped survey the 
Paris-Clinton Road. Al an 
early date he attémpted the 
formation of a stock company 
for a steam mill, however, 
this project failed. 

Isaac Sandford 
group of 


joined the 
volunteers from 
Stratton and Elbridge 
townshins during the 1832 
Blackhawk Campaign. He was 
soon elected First Lieutenant 
under Captain J. M. 
Blackburn. Later Blackburn: 
was elected Colonel of the 
First Regiment and Sandford | 
became Captain of the First 


Office is in the home of the grocer at Third and Eleanor 
f ; 


Regiment, Second Brigade of 


the Illinois Mounted Volun- 
teers. 
After the Campaign , 


Sandford returned to his farm 
which was greatly increasing 

in size and importance, At this 
time the Terre Haute, Ind. to 
Alton, Tl. Railroad was being 
planned. and work begin. 
Large investiments in the pn- 
ject were heing made during | 
the speculativa fever of IR35 
by local residents along the! | 
‘proposed route. Payment was 
_to be made in state bonds. | 


Some men were cortracted to 
grade the raad while Sandford 
furnished the timber for 
bridges and tics needed in the : 
construction. But the system 
declined, leaving depreciated 
bonds in the hands of 
investors. However, Sandford 
was able to realize a portion 
of his investment as he 
reclaimed in back payment 
his timber, which he later sold 
“down the river.” 
Growth Continues 
During the next few years, 
the Sandford farm continued 
its growth. Withia a thirteen- 
moath period in 1837-38. | 
Sandford bought add sold a 
total of 213 acres in three pav- 
cels worth $1.964.89 in two 
Edgar County townships. The |, 
farm eventually encompassed i 
11,000 acres and a cemetery 
and a Methodist church. At 
one time or another, Sandford 
ran a blacksmith shop, tan- 
nery, brickvard. grocery} 
stove, and a saw and grist | 
mill. : i 
The Sandford blacksmith 

shop was perhaps the first in 
, Elbridge township; the tan- 
nery one of the first industries 


in Edgar county. Bricks for | ; 
the Methodist Episcopal 
I., 


church in Vermilion. 


: the 
Sandford 
Map and Profile of the Terre 


Vigo 
June, 


were taken from the Sandford | 
farm. Isaac Sandford opened | 
a small stove in 1842 nearly on | 
the 1 
There ‘he retailed a multitu- 
dinous variety of commodities 
acceded in those days.’ 


Hingis-Indiana state line, 


During the nest vear, TRIS. 


Isaac and Belinda Sandford's 
son.. Hiram, married Eleanor 


Young in Edgar county. 
Hiram became part owner of 


both the grocery store and the 


mill, the two principal houses 


in the area. One source places 
death of the elder 
in 1852. while the 


Haute and Alton Railroad in 
County, recorded in 
1853, is certified by 
Isaac Sandford’s signature. 
With the reopening of the 


| railroad came a need for a 
|! town at the place of the then 
embrvo 
+ winter 
Sandford laid out the town of 


village. During the 
of 1854-55, Hiram 


Sandford, located in Section 
28, Township 13, Vigo County, 
Ninety-five lots were marked 


- on beth sides of the railroad 


with which the "streets are all 
parallel to or at right angles 
with...” Hiram Sandford 
also patted the [inais village 
of West Sandford. However, 
there is a conflict in the date. 
The county history places it 


about 1856. bul the plat book | 


shows TRAG. 
Town Incorporated 
Quickly the town of 


Sandford grew. Snon after its 
incorporation, Ephraim Wolle 
opened the second store. 


Jacoh H. Hussong opened the 
1858 and 
operated until he enlisted in 
; the Civil War. A 


third store in 


after the incorporation. 


short time 
the 


. Hussong. 5. A: Rickets. and 


| TERRE HAUTE. | 


James Shickel. 
The-e was a church with 


the Sandford limits at the 
town's incorporation Dr 
Minier of Paris, NML. had 


ovganized a class of Methodist 
Episcopalians a few miles 
northeast of. the Sandford 


limits, By 1854, the group had | 


frown to such a number that 


a proper building was needed, | 


A small framBastructure WAS 
built and used until it was 
destroyed by fire in 1877. Im- 
mediately a new church was 
erected on the site. 

Even after the town’s in- 
corporation, the school within 
its limits setained its district 
control: ‘A grade school has 
always been maintained 
here,” notes the: "‘Tistary of 

IBAT the 


Fdgar,County.” gn i 
Masoni organizd Lodge No. 
33i 


andford, even vears 


laler a878. the Lodge bought 


from Epraim Wolfe a build 
ing he designed and built for a 


| store, Meetings were held in 


the upper ‘story and the depot 
and post office were located 
below. 


Next week's column will 
continue with edith Bicd's 
most interestsng account of 


the town of Sandford and its 
and 


© famous murder 
o Plosions., 
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‘Columnist's Mailbag Has 
Collection of Puzzles 


Ts pen 3 1974 By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


A logal historian spends much time answering letters of inquiry concerning 


family trees and events of bygone days. 
` From Creve Coeur, Missouri, came a p 


eee 


i] 


lea for help in compiling the history of! 


the Williams family. Andrew Williams was born in Clay county, Ind., in 1837, the, 
son of John and Rebecca (?) Williams. He married Elizabeth Jane Kearns, ihe} 
daughter of William and Sarah Jane (Wiser) Kearns. She was born in Ohio. but ! 
was living with her parents in Clay county when she married Williams in 1860. | 

One census record shows Andrew Williams listed as Drewry Williams. and 
the letler-writer was seeking a marriage record or some other document to prove , 


this was: the same man. 


ay 


Another Clay county problem came from Deerfield, IH. A great-grandson of | 


Nathaniel Tucker, a Captain in the North Carolina Militia during the War of i812, | 
was seeking information aboul the family. The Captain's eldest son, John ‘Tucker | 
and his wife Elizabeth Ann Lowdermilk are buried in a pasture on “The Old Tucker | 


Homestead” near Cory, Ind. Knowing he was dying ot Luberculosis, John selected 
the spot for his burial. The tombstone gives the following dates for this couple: 
John Tucker, 1810-1860; Elizabeth, his wife, 1813-1893. Of their nine children, ! 


Dep 


f 


‘three of them—Hedge, Solomon and Stephen—fought in the Civil War with the; | 
Indiana troops. Stephen was killed in action in the Battle of Thompson Station. | ji! 


A letter from: Los Angeles 
asked where Michael Seidom- 
ridge and others ol his family 
are buried in the Sandford 
vicinity. The 
name was also 


One of the descendants of 
f. bridge City. Ind., seeking in- 
4) formation on any of the 
twelve children. 

From China Lake, Calif., 
eame a letter asking mforma- 
Li tion on the family of Stephen 
: fj and Mary F. (Mamn) Terhune. 

Sig] Ten of their children were 


"Was a widow- 
êr with. šev- 
eral’ children, 
when he cathe á 
n A 

Tais ae DOROTHY J. 
sons, Cyrus!  CbARK 

Jacksan Seldomridge, born in 
1833, laler moved to Muncie, 
Ind. Two'sons of Cyrus were f. 
John Rollins ‘born in 1864 F 
(said to be the: namesake of 
their doctor) and Emory. born 
1858, died 1939; in Terre Haute 


$ 


1856 in this area, 

A letter from Casa Grande. 
Ariz. asked far information 
on Samuel Jackson who died 


his wife Rarbara Reger 
Eleanor Smith? 


or 


an interesting letter telling of 
Mike Griffin, a hot-tempered 
Irish ancestor who 
fight. During Civil Want’ chavs, 
a fight based on a political 
arcument started in Melle 


. So many’ problems ‘concern 
families who traveled through 
‘Ferre Haute on their way 
farther west, Sometime they flik] nue between Filth and Sivth 
ustopped here for a few years, Bil streets. The local con- 
ibut left few ‘footprints’ slabuluuwry was called in, but. it 
unless they bought land. mar- was necessary for the priest 
ried, or managed some how Lo frem St. Joseph's church to 
get in the vital statistics. stop the brawl. 

Jessie Purcéll, born in Ten- Family stories say that 
snessee, married Jane Akers in fio] Mike went looking for fighis; 
tHarrison Co., Ky., and next drag@ing hrs ceat on the 
showed up in Vigo county in sidewalk as they did in Don- 
1853 until about 1856. They had nvhragk hoping some | felieay 
twelve children — six sons: would step on it and oblige 
John, Benjamin, Will, Lewis, with a fight Mie wasn’t horn 
Samuel. Alex: amd six in Ireland: he was born in 


(Amaghters: Nan, Kate, Terre Haute, bit his 
jzabeth. Emeline, Anna and [ITI] tombstone shows that he died 
pi u 


NENO Dongen at the age of 35 vears from 
i Ý, i the results of a fight. 

Does anyone know about the 
family of Samuel and Fannie 


BO ST e Ea SEa 


this family wrote from Cam- fi 


listed horn between 1835 and jil 


in Vigo county alter 1830. Was i 
From Mansfield. Ohio came | 


loved a | 


nry’s saloon on Wabash Ave. } 


IOTER A TRIE TONE PP N 


| Lewis 


f Township. But, where wag, the} 


Seem ere eres sevens er ri arse py r S 


‘i Wau j4 
near New Goshen in 1855? 
Their children were: William 
O., James. John, Alonzo, Alex, 
Charles. Frank. Mary Jane 
and Clara. } 

Not all letlers comcern peo- 


tga hi 


Wisconsin, asked about 


ie One from Neenah, al 


the fi 


“Dubre Building.’ A great-f) 


grandmother. Isabel (Dubre) | 
Lewis and her husband Prank | 
left Terre Hate tof 
make their home in Wisconsin 
at an'early daite. 

According to the 1839 census |! 
there were six members of } 
the Dubre family living inf 
Pratirieton. In 1820 there wasi 
a Benjamin Dubre listed in}: 
Sullivan. The 1828 tax listi 
shows a John Duberry owning} 


eighty aeres in Vigo county 

located in Section 26,f 
Township tHo Renge 10. Asf 
bate as 1898 there was al 


Samuel Dubre in Last. Creek f 


=r 


Dubre Building? aah 

A lady in Tippecanoe, ‘Tad, 
vas seeking information ony 
the George W. Carey faridiy, 


J suggested a search of the 


‘| 1850 census and hamd records r 


Ann (7) Franklin who lived 


some where between Suilivan. 


4 
far the family of Thomas -ahd 


and Terre Haute hetween 1847 
and 1850. Thev had three! Ghil- |! 
dren: Daniel, Elizabeth and 
Eumtice. Does anon know off 
this early famity? yo 


Themas Fnanklip,jis sup | 
ed to have soft hts tand DA. 
brother and started for T'hi- 
hois. After crossing the 
Wabash river he took sick and! 
died. The family ended tp 
west of Champaign. Ti. Ann 
Franklin died in 1853 amd is 
buried im an old cemetery | 


-4r — 


sori 


} 
southeast of Mahomet: Til. Da- | 
| niel died at Vicksburg and is 
Sl] buried there. Where is 
| } Thomas Franklin buried? 
In a few weeks, I'll have 
another column on letters 


| received on local history and 


ita 
4 p aod | 
; | genealogy problems. Write or 


call me if you oan furnish an 


ans wet. 
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City's, Expansion ło East | 

Began Over.85 Years A90 
i TS Yay ‘ey i974 By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


Eighty- fivè years ago Terre Haute’s growing expansion eastward on Wabash 
venue was becoming more and more apparent. Concentrated for so many years jiii 


"Main street. . 

One of the last old-time folie. mills which, flourished in the city, the Wright | 
L. Kidder & Son, was located at 1600 Wabash. Railroad freight cars leaded with 
grain coming in or flour going out were transferred from one track to another 
by a movable section of track supported on rails. The car was pushed on to this | 


and moyeéd over to put the car in line with another track. This operation was lon 


cated’ on the west. side of the mill. i 
+ At 1012 Wabash was located William H. Baker, a dealer of flour and feed. | 
In the apariment over his business resided James H. Eaton, a driver for the Terre 
Haute Street Car Company. 

. . The next building east was occupied bv Charles Woelfle. who was an old- 

fashioned boot and shoemaker. Eden Cullen, a commission merchant, resided at. | 
1016 Wabash. Next door to him was Henry Apmann, a shoemaker. G. Seth Wil- | 


liams?ha 
general’ En 


ba seen for a distance of manv blocks. 


Wat 1100, Wabash, Franis J. itd WPT! TE HE mat, 
Rupp operaten a meat market, } V Vins tbat NUE Pubic {i y t; j ~t Ki 
while upstairs was Debs Mall. § -i j 


A A Thomas, a laborer, Next door 
NOs a 5 him aniel Dee: James N. Shepherd had a 
LAT B pa livery, sale and boarding |{t 
Be A stable. J. Waller Kelchner. 


Debs. had a 


¿his drug store at 1022 Wahash avenue. This w 
é, that a druggist should have his husiness situated on a corner where 
his well- lighted windows containing bottles filled with red and green liquid could, 


ajii 
boot and shoemaker, occupieds})) 


At 1024 Wabash was William McWilliams who had a boot and shoe business. 


ras an exception to the. 


He 


‘ 


ți 


th 
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Ground the courthouse square, the growing town moved ever so slowly east on uh 
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Sore where he the next place east. f 

goi vA: eg At 1136 Wabash was thefi 

and liquors. i business. house of John Milleri H *E ihe ny j ii 
MEn Wa : i and James W. Haley. fur-| S D. Jenna: & Co. dry goods 
G. Ha ur iei. nituire an d upholsterers. | and clothing stare was located 
had her husi- George Fisher's saloon was! at 123R Wabash Avenue. 

ness place. nat donn abg a Hone Charles P. Bruce had 2 
She was a DOROTHY 1. Mam at Bre: UE ae mites meat market at 1242 Wahash. 
jeweler and CLARK ata é aes Bee K In his basement he had af 
watchmaker. M. was from her fg 579° ^UNdme her wushand| large treadmill wheel and for fii 
husband that Mr. Condit ÈW Continued On Page 6, Col. 3. power used a large New- 


bought the property on Mul- }§ 


ii} had 


foundland dog and a robust f 


herry street which became i a hakery and conteds chilly goat. They would run in 
the Condit home for so many f tionary. BJ paa tr cagmil wheel and mr: 

d is now home of In- 4 5 x nish power for sausage grin: 
arate ai University's pres-i John E. Schnell operated.'a | ing machines and machines 
ident on the campus, $ bakery at 1206 Wabash. Next }ifilling sausage cases. Their 

Ciam tte Bridenthaley a i) door was the home of Isaac An] reward was choice bits of 
miller, occupied the building f} Hughes, a mechanic in the'ymeat and they would treadle {i i 
at 1106 Wabash. Mrs. M. A.) Vandalia . shops. At 1212 [Along and keep the machines ||! 


\Kurhirdt, a widow, lived next 


sh was the Ñj Long, a stone ‘cutter. Next The only factory cast of the 
Pirldence Seine Ruffner: door east was the home of | E. and T.H. freight house was f; 
À carpenter. 'The next door f Charles D.  Flaid. superin- | the old woolen mill. built in | 
“Gast waa the business® of my tendent of the Hawkeye 1867 by the Kennnedys. In 1889 f 
Stephen Mayer, a salnon andi Detective Agency. George W. | it, still held some of the 
bakery. At 1116 Wabash was fej Spoonhoff, a labover for C. C. | Original machinery which had 
the residence of Charles H.R] Smith. lived next door. The | been inactive for several 
Little, a partner in the firm $| Arce! Bros.. Soloman W. Arcel | years. 
of Fenner & Little. A saloon i} and David ‘Artel, had.their re . Next east of the woolen mill 


operated by David Getty was Bi 


Wabash was the home of John, 


tail confectionary buéifiess at 


“operating by the hour. 


Was the oldest building east of 


hotel ji!) 


localed at 1120 Wabash. p| '220 Wabash. At 1242 Mart “the railroad. In 1850 census. it 

William Rehmann. a picture fj) McKinely. a second hand | was known as the National 
framer, lived al 1122 Wabash. jf} Bods dealer, had = his} Road Hotel. a small 

At 1124. lived George 0. ffi] business. Samuel Archie, à| operated by Charles Seaman. 
ps ENES aroi laborer. tived next doar. At | Lawrence Kretz. a 

i 1232 was the home of Robert | keeper. has hia husiness and 

| Lienberger, a laborer at the | residence at 1009° Wabash. 

Van ge as was eae H. Since David He Proe t or 


galonn ii 


UR 


ty aie rs: He = = 


vl and 


1013 Wabash. 
Road -House mar 


the 


National 
have ocev- 


pied two 


Coal 


1923. 


dence 


Co 


At 


of 


lots. 

was 

1033 
Lewis 


‘The 
next 
WAS 


Shelburn |; 
door at } 


the 


resy 


Anderson. 


organized his first union, 


This ‘was the one 
brick’ building in. which 


plasterer. 
story 


Eugene Debs is said to have | 


1875. 


ein | 


At 


1101, 


Adam 


had a butcher 
daughter married 


Schumaker > 


shop. His 


Hollie N, ¢ 


Oaklev. 
nest door at 1108, 


Henry 


Wilson 


lived 


and George 


A. 


Taylor occupied 1105 as a 


|| conducted bv 


| a grocer 
en 1135 


| a salnon at 1137 


dry, 


shoe store for many years. 


Eliott W. Turner carried on 
a bakery and confectionary at 
1107 and lived upstairs. 
Charles H. Woodruff had a 
grocery at 1109 and 
upstairs. A barber shop was 
Jahn W. Funk at, 
Wit Wahash. At 1113 Joseph 
F. Rauch aperated a 
and lived upstairs 
Christopher feihing was 
shoemaker and lived at 1!7 
and taught music on the side 
Franz C. Heckelsberg was at 
re a cagir maker. Mrs. M. 

Smith lived al 123 
E Sartor and Richard H. Tay- 
lor ran a saloon at 1127. At 
1129 was one of the founders, 


Joseph 


Mever Levin. 


Brothers. 


of Levin 
at 11231. 
Wiliam Miller had a 
restaurant Albert Seifer had 
Olto Blei a 
harher shap at Jlji: Pat 
Hickev had a store on the cor- 
ner at 1143 with the usunal 
‘saloon in the rear. 


At 1201 was the drug store 
of James F Somes: at 1207 
Valentine Burgert had a 
grocery. Peter Mank 
manilactured cigars al 1205: 
Samuel F. Flaid had his 
veterinary office al 1217. Dr. 
Leslie McClain had his office 
home at 122}. At 1223 
Wabash Ferdinand Breitfelder 
had a shoemaker business 
and lived in the same. while 
at 1225 Cyrus P. Stevenson 
had a restaurant 
C. C. Shepard, 
Wabash. 


lived al 


shop al 1231, 
Charle: Fo Tencer moved ta 
1932. Wahash fram a_hlack 
further west where he also 
made hnats and shnes and 
taught music as did his 
daughter who taught, piano. 
Another shoemaker, William 
W. Hare, had his shop at 1235 
Wahash. with a Chinese laun 
Pong You, at 1239. Albert 


| 


lived į 


walonan ; 


a i 


Michae Larkin had | 
while at | 


A traveler, | 
W229 | 
and Fred P. Hauck | 
| had his harher 


$ 


Neukom had his drug store ati 


1241 Wabash. Mr. 


doing a far business as a 


Neukom. 


druggist. sold out and went toj 


the Klondike. Like 
thousands of others, he had 
Io horrow money to get. back 


many } 


home .he was fond of telling * 


in laler vears. 


Thus, if was nn Fast 


Wahash [rom 10th ta 13th Sts. | 


in 1889. some 85 vears ago. a 
forerunner of the 
Kast Side merchants. 


gorras 


Greater 


CULATE 


DO NOT Cir 


To Terre Haute in 1840 


a Ge = 
Community. Affairs. FilPILOROTHY J. CLARK—" TS arn 7 1974 


When the little town of Terre Haute was only 24 vears old in 1840, a voung 
lawyer, John Parsons from Petersburg, Va., visited here on his tour of “the Wahash jij 
country.” Intelligent.and a keen observer, he carried letters of introduction from | z 
Eastern friends which gained him entry into what were known as “the most re- | 
spectable families” of the various Indiana towns he visited. if iH 

The tire of his jottrney was of unusual interest, the year of the William 
Menry Harrison campaign, the beginning of our modern presidential campaigns. 
‘The transportation available to this traveler of 1840 included the stage coach, the 
canal boat, the steamboat, horseback, and an occasional day's journey on the latest | 
novelty, the railroad. ) / 

‘Traveling on a stage coach on the National Road across Clay county and into 
Vigo county, John Parsons met Mr, Chapman, edilor of the WABASH ENQUILKER 
published at Terre Haute. As they rumbled along the bumpy road, Chapman filled 
him in on the beginnings of Terre Haute and its 2,000 inhabitants. The road was 

| in good condition, and they crossed excellent bridges with stone abutments across 
small streams, and a notable long one known as “the yellow bridge” just before 
coming into town. After a ‘brief visit to a camp meeting church revival in the 
woods, Parsons arrived at the Prairie House, built at the eastern edge of town by 
Chauncey Rose and kept by Mr. Barnum. 

Parsdns described his apart- 
ment at the Prairie House 
(now the site of the Terre 
Haule House) as “commadinus 
and enmfartabley and my 

| méals all and 
more than I 
could have de- 
manded.” He 
found it to be 
the largest 
and best ap- 
pointed inn in 
the state, if | 
not in the į 
West. 


i Party. The Whig paper lald 
em ihe story of how some teader 
mm had written ta Editor Chap. jj 
S5 man telling him he must put Bi 
Won a bold front and seem to fi 
H be positive the Democrats i 
would win. "Teli Chapman he 
must crow,” he said. and that 
this story got out. to the 
em discomfort of the Democrats 
Oj and the enormous delight of 
the Whigs, and that every 
yi) Whig paper has in black lel- 
ters. “Crow, Chapman, 


The Whig citizens of Vigo 
¥ County planned a barbeque in 
honar of the Hon. George H. 
IE Proffitt, Representative im 
Congress. Held in a grove 
south af town on Oct. 3. 1840, 
the barbeque was a success. 
q The committee included: 
He) Thomas H. Blake, James Far 
wngton, T. A, Madison, A. L. 

EH Chamberlain, John Dowling. 
Hoy Rufus Minor, Henry Ross, 
Charles T. Noble and Lucius 
Scott. 

Parsons wrote in his Journal 
sal Griswold of the law firm of 
oi Usher & Griswold in their of- Y 
fice on Cherry St. John P. 
Usher later became a mem- 
ber of Lincoln's cabinet. 

Parsons write in his Journal 
S about standing on the 
sidewalk and witnessing a 
“surging mass of porkers gu 
by, a sight well worth the 
secing. First went a man on 
horseback. scattering corn f 
and uttering at intervals in af) 
minor key the cry ‘Pig-oo ce! 
Pig-oo-eel’’ © All along the 
sidewalk, al street ‘crossings 
an at alley ways helpers | 
were stationed lo keep in line 
ay the pigs were driven for 
ay ward fram the rear by 


iravers with long sticks. The 
‘ear was brought up by the 
very lat porkers who had to 
lave special attendants, and a 
zagon followed for those who 
yecame too tired to walk. 
wa Twas an interesting sight. 
“a and we stood until they had 
HH entirely passed.” 

4H 6 The river traffic here secem- 


find Dr. Layman's [rjiend who College. and resided in Cin- 
introduced him to the town's © cipnati for a season before 
most prominent physicians. coming to tais place. He is a 
Those he mentioned included handsome gentleman. some 
pioneer Dr. Modesitl, “a lypi what past fifty, with snow 
ical Virginia gentleman, un white hair, an erect figure, an 
changed by his residence in a imposing presence and mosi 

pioneer settlement. He can — courtly manners.” i 
truly be called a pioneer, for Parsons wrote in his Jour- 
he built the first log house in nal about ‘most congenial Dr. 
Terre Haute, and proved him- Reed, a young gentleman of 
self a man of affairs, setting 29. In'hisoflice on the public 
up a mortar for corn, when square he has collected a 
f there was no mill, and estab: library of considerable size 

lished a ferry across the and merit.” 

The next DOROTHY J. Wabash, at the same time lay- He was also introduced to 
morning, CLARK ` ‘ing the foundation for his rep- Dr. Ball, from New Jersev: 
\dressed in, fresh broadcloth, utation as a most excellent pr, Patrick; Dr. Richard 
ruffled shirt and his besl bea. physician and surgeon. He is Blake, a Southerner from 
ver hat, Parsons set forth to a graduate of Prince William Maryland; Dr. Daniels; and 
si = = Dr. Thomas Parsons, a dis- 
tani, cousin from Virginia who 
had come to Indiana in 1819. a 
young boy with his family. In 
1840 he was about 38 years old 


WM od to fascinate John Parsons. 
1} QAaARY and as vet unmarried. Hg ' AA awe 
a Bic ABS Parsons began his second Jiny "eC told how, “in IRI, as 
O COUNTY spa RE day in Terre Haute bv read- W9 Many as 800 steamboats came 
NIG nd IRRA Aï ; 1807 ing the local newspaper. He Hien here fram New Orleans, St. 
ONE L ‘crn a 416 noted the market price of | Louis. Louisville, Cincinnati 
HAUTE, © - various commodities: flour, (APH and Pittsburgh, being daniy 

TERRE $3.75 a barrel; meal, 12 and i5 om visitors, during the boating-pi 


season.” ; 
Next. week's column will 

continue the account of Par 

sons’ visit here. 
eee Mat 


cents, a bushel: wheat, 50 § 
cents a bushel; polaloes, 10 RHEE 
and 12 eents a bushel; butter, Have 
5 and 6 cents a pound; eggs, 3 HIR 


OEP 
So Qs and 6 cents a dozen; whisky} 
<$ (D 14 cents a gallon. ‘ 
Q Because of the coming elec- $ e 
< tion, the greater part of the } F 


paper was devoted to political | 
items. Quoting ‘items copied | 
from an Indianapolis paper, | 
Parsons (old of bhe origin of f 
the adantion of the raoster as 
the symbol of the Democratic. 


Ts APR 


1840. 


load, he told of one flat boat c 


hams. 


Through Griswold and Usher, young Parsons met Judges Demas Deming, Wi 
Elisha Huntington, Jenckes and Gookins. He also met another voung attorney, 
| Barbour, graduate of Indiana College at Bloomington who had read law in the of- 
fice of Judge Isaac Blackford in Indianapolis. 


141974 
Last week's column told of the visit to ‘Terre Haute of the young Virginiai 
attorney, John Parsons, and his reactions to our fair city of 2,000 inhabitants in 


Jt was Curtis Gilbert who 


told Parsons of the visit here 
in 1831 of Henry Clay. He was 
entertained at the Eagle & 
Lion, the first 
tavern in the 


DOROTHY J: 
CLARK 


village, 

its quaint 
sign 
American 
Eagle 


eyes 


» Jn 
days 
frequented by 
f chance travel- 
ers, and by the traveling 
lawyers, and it was the cen- 
tral place of meeting for the 
townspeople. There was an 


mirers, 
ln -addition 


market, 
brick 
coopering, 
sevonal mills. 


‘More About P 
To Terre Haute in 1840 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 
CS tel Se a Ca ee MeL 


In 1840 more than 200 boats were varrying on a regular traffic between these; 
Wabash towns and ports. on the Ohio and Mississippi. However, the flat boatsijjy 
were the most astonishing sight to Parsons. He was amazed that the value of thef 
produce and stock on flat boats was a million dollars annually. In less than a month 
and a half, in the fall; 1,000 flat boats passed down river, the majority of them) 

‘| loaded with flour, pork, etc., in this proportion: one-tenth with pork, 300 barrels 
td the’ boat; one-tenth, lard, cattle, horses, oats, cornmeal, etc.; and the remainder 
of the load consisting of corn on the ear. As proof that this was not always theé 

arrying a load of hickory:nuts, walnuts and venison} 


cnormous slable for the ae- 
comodation of the stage and 
wagon horses. 

Senator Clay, said Mr. Gil- 
i bert, was: met several miles 
with from the village by a large 
number of citizens and es- 
of the  corted inlo the town, with the 
roar of artillery. Addresses 
peck- were made hy prominent citi- 
ing out the zens and his elequent reply 
of the was still quoted by bis ad- 
British Lion. 
the early 


yard, 


PES oe eee ee: E pee REEL Ee | 


sons Visit 


` to bhe pork- 
it was packing industry here, Par- 
sons found stores. of general 
merchandise, a most excellent 
a wagon yard, 
shoe-making, 
hat-making, 


fci hy horse teams to 


Sinee John Parsons’ cousin, 
Dr Parsens. was vounz and 
unmarried, il was natural he 
should meet the voung iadies 
of the town. He told of tac in- 
erdent of a sunset walk to the 
Old’ Indian Orchard. 


According to Parsons. “This 
f spot is so called, Fo was in- 
formed. from an ld ftintian 
legend, and ‘tis indeed a place 
go! surpassing beauty. Three 
f couples walked: out together, 
Mr. Usher, Dr. Parsons and 


i 


> l 


J 
' 


myself. in the company of the 
young females.” 

Jndian Orchard was used as 
a burying ground for many 
years until the opening of the 
aCGty Cemetery, now 
Woodlawn Cemetery, im 1839, 
Av wooden marker located in 
d the visitor's parking lot at Ẹ 
f Fillsbury Plant is now thef 
only reminder of this old 
t graveyard. Jonathan Wrilfin, 
ifa Revolutionary War veteran, 
‘flies buried there. 

In bis travels Parsons told & 
in the cider presses owned by $ 
many of the pioneer farmers, 
a kind of lever press, the ap 
fi ples being pounded or crushed 
ie vith a wooden pestle or maul, 
| and the cider pressed out. In 
most settlements there vas at! 
least one cider mill and press 


to which many farmers came 
with their apples. themselves 
doing (he work, and pamng p 
the mill owner 19 cents per 
Wy barrel for’ the use of the mill 
fand the press. 

As cider was an essential 
ingredient of the popular ‘‘ap- 
ple butter,’ as the only 
vinegar to he procured was ff 
formed from the hard cider, f 
and as everyone drank sucel 
Pf cicer, the cider mill was ak 
Most important institution. 

During the 1840 Hard Cider, 
Log Cabin, Tippecanoe and f 
enler, too, presidential cam- | 
reign, the old cider mill was 
even more important. 

John Parsons embarked for } 
H Vincennes, his next stopping 
ol place, on the Steamer IN-Ẹ 
CIAN tate in July, 1840, alter} 
a pleasant week m thefl 
bustling, growing city of 
Terre Haute, Indiana. Since 
W ne had nothing bad to write in 
f bis Journal abont our fair city 
Gand its inhabitants. he must 
have enjoyed bis, stay here 
and approved of the peope he 
met and the places he visitd. 


pt 


f 
Ei 


several private schools here 
and several churches. 


Parsons could not know that 
in October of 1840, St. Mary- 
ol-the-Woods College was tof 
be founded, nor could hef 
foresee Rose Polytechnic and ği 
the State Normal School (now & 
Indiana State University) 
were soon to flourish here ` 


One morning Parsons metify 
Cnauncey Rose at the Prairie} 
House. He described him as 
“serious-faced, the kind yif 
gentleman. I found hi mj 
pleasing at our first meeting, 
for though a man of reticent. 
nature, he is in reality full of 
emthusiasm over his various f 
enterprises.” 


Chauncey Rose told Parsons 
of his coming here. when hef 
was 25 (he was 47 im 1840) and 
seeing the potential value off 
prairie Jand, purchased BAO 
acres in one bract in 1830. § 
Rose told him of his most re- jS 
cent. business venture, the fi 
mining of iron ore in Greene | 
crunty with a blast furnace 
for making pig iron about a 
mile from Bloomfield. It was 
caled the Richland Furnace. 
From here the iron was haul- 


Louisville, a distance of 100 
miles, at a cost of five oolars 
a ton. Later a steamboat 
would occasionally come up 
While River and take off the 
iron. The original members of 
this enterprise were Mr. 
Dowhing, M. H. Sherer, 
William Eveleigh, Wiliam ty 
Mason, B. J. Peck and A. L. qmi 

Voorhees. CommY 


Y Beroni Cin 
Hol- Air Balloonists Were 


Popular at Early Fairs 


Ts jay 6 1974 By DOROTHY. J. CLARK ) 


One would suppose that Dr. John Jeffries, the early aeronaut who first 
crossed the Brilish Channel, was an Englishman, but he was an American by 
birth. A physician and scientist, Jeffries was born in 1744, graduated with honors 
trom Harvard in 1763. He began the practise of medicine in 1766. but went to 
England in 1768 to study further, After receiving a medical degree trom the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen in 1769 he returned to Boston. tatale by an AEk il 

During the Revolutionary War he was a Loyalist and became Surgeon-Major The first aeroplane Might 
in the British Army. After the war he was a very successtul physician in London eve> attempted in Sullivan 
until his return to Boston in 1789. ; county was performed in front 

During his residence in England he became interested in aerial flight in HO ck naar eae iti 
hot-air balloons and made the first crossing in a halloon from Dover, England | was omy able to rise some 
to the coast. of France, an endeavor that was believed impossible at thal tirne—- 


In recalling other acrial 
events in the. Wabash Valley, 
the near tragedy at Merom 
was remembered. Many years 
ago some event held on the 

i bluffs at Merom offered the 
unusual attraction of a woman 
suspended by her hair, riding 
a cable suspended from the 
bluff to the illinois side of the 

i Wabash river. It seems the 
cable was not stretched bight 
enough and in the descent on 
the pulley attached to e 
cable, the weight of her body 
pulled so strongly on the rope 

‘that she landed in the river 
instead of on the Minois baak. 

| She was rescued and returned 


twenty fect in the air. The 
January 7, 1785. He was accompanied by the famous French balloonist, J. Pierre. p “aviator” managed to clear a 


Blanchard, 


One hundred years later hal. 
Inon ascensions were still very 
papular all over the United 
Stales, Here in the Wabash: 
Valley every 7 
celebration in- 
cluding the 
county fairs 
advertised ihe 
hotair bal- 
loonist, the 
high paimt of 
the day's en- 
tertainment. 

A famous 


DOROTHY J. 


Wher. the word came to 
release the halloon, the skilled 
fiye: tok his seat on the rod. 
of the trapeze as the balloon 
left the ground. When the 
balloon had soared to suffi- 
cient height in the judgement 
of the acronaut, the rope hold- 
ing the parachute to the 
balloon was. released or cut, 
then the crowd got a thrill by | 
the fall of the parachute and 
its passenger severa, feet 
before it cpened. carrying the 


the canvas.{ After this ex- 
perience Dock was nearly suf- 
focated, blaéked. up and his 
eves full of soot. 


high board fence on the south! 
' side of the park and the flye-' 
and his plane landed on a shed! 
just outside the park. 
| Earlier a stunt, flyer at a’ 
chautauqua held at Mérom: 
Bluff managed to gain suffi-: 
cient momentum in hist 
acroplane to get ai“borne and’ 
sustain flight across the 
Wabash and land on the Ihi- 
i noia side not far from the 
p river. 
© During the vears 1900 le 
. 1905 Uhefe were anual street 
| fairs held on the public square 
in Sullivan, The star allrac- 


aeranaut who flyer safely to the ground. A 2a i tion of each six-day fair was” 
appeared in CLARK weight on the top of the ag N | the diving aot of Marvelour: 
this area many limes hallnon after the parachute 3 > | Marsh. This act was perform. 
Pens "purrs a ae was cut caused the halloon to = je ed daily and was “moet 
in Franklin, 1 d.. ab t thirty reverse and the air to rapidly | _ thrilling. A high runway was, 
rears: in i feces leave,. then the collapsed | r j erected near the center of the 
yea ago i H J es us ap- balloon would fall like a rag. ) north side nf -the public 
Sarge Ta plivan, nd. The The flyer usualiy landed at) = square, possibly 100-feet high. 
hei Wicd i pi used to the edie of town, with the: = Marsh jwould anA anan this | 
e inflaled in the northeast balloon falling nearby nad steep incline on a bicycle and, ; 
rd Wie a ence oe Other balloon enthusiasts in < under great velocity, woulda 
cant. where the Lyžice Thealer iy paniyan Bai ME ee Fy, leave the vee hess the cia 
was built. ) endrick, Lynn Taylor, ve S ` tthe incline ne wheer wo ? 
; “Dock” Ross and a fellow of ‘> } drop into a canvas spread to 
a ee ee named Hackett, said to have Ow X ' -~ecaive it, and Marsh would. 
ered with old tin and dirt. A been a student of Prof. Den- Oz then sail up through the air 
larpe ficken pipe was placed vis. Taylor made himself a ts like a bird and when squately . 
a the end othe aie hot 1 balloon out of old awnings and 1 à over a tank of water, his body 
was created in i T: a | canvas, and after rigging it, = Por would tum and he would dive 
nace by filling it Bais fre went to the Giles pasture just > rey «feet first into this. tank of 
boxes and other kindling, Phe northwest of town and with waler. Marsh appeared here 
covering with kerosene. After the help of the other. amateur ‘for some four years and was 
callapsible canvas halloon balloonists made a furace, later killed while staging his 
was placed avertine fluckthe and inflated his balloon. In hy Maat. l ; 
fire was lighted and the filling ao e hibh 
process was carried out under pats fet for a parachute jump 
be He cues apponit by the flyer who was praised t 
The inflated halloon was! elineite an were beni in 
held down by ropes, and the pli ele EN, ue a ; 
parachute fastened to the end Te Ross? Ee lcd “ran Car 
of the Baling: eae eae naene o at Oaktown when oes st . il 
suspendea a ae i le his job was, eh fo inside the Community Affairs File 
a at 2 i balloon as as being filled 
with hot Miz“ to watch for PreereMicr 
sparks that might set fire to Waka 
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_A-recent addition to the genealogy collection of the Vigo County Historical | 
Society's library are three volumes — “Somers-Summers Families," “Decendants | 


Ils o; 


i 


ae. 


ng Mill 


{ J 7 Å 


of Richard and Penelope Stout,” and “Clift and Allied Families.” They are the 
gift of Herbert M. Baganz and Belle Summers Baganz, of Lafayette, Ind. 


The first volume tells of the English, American and German branches of the 
Somers-Summers families back to Sir Richard le Somer in the 14th century. 


Thé second -volume tells of eight generations of 
their relationship with Abraham Lincoln, 


the Stout family including 


‘The third volume tells of the Clift family as well as pioneer Indiana railroad 
engineer, Andrew Walker. Several Revolutionary soldiers are found in these lines. 
Parke and Vigo county sellers, as well as the Carter, Ball, and Lee families of 


Virginia, 


Pra o a D ETEEN OTE n 
! Train Wree j 
ar y In 1882, at. the lime of Jobn |i 


| 


i 


|. One lotal connection begins with Michael Summers (1784-1859) who married | 
Clarissa Bell (1785-1860). Roth wefe born in Virginia, migrated to Terre Haute, 


and died here. One of their ten children 


Washington, Mason county Mr. Clift praised. this com- 
Ky., to Terre Haute in June, munity so nighly in letters to 
1852. He had learned milling}his brothers and sisters that 
from. his wife's cousin, ‘Ehomaal: 


} ‘in 1855 his vaungest brother, 
Summers, whose wife was thef Samuel, came to Terre Haute. 
i daughter of 


“[tater his other three brothers 
‘Nathaniel Hix- Zand his four sisters came in 
-son.who had | 


the first water 
millfgr, grind- 
ing «fain żin 
Masni‘eounty. 
‘Instead of ,és- 
dablish in gia” 
ht tih er 7 te 
Clift’, decide Ripe fee oy 
to + BO; fnto DOROTHY J. 
building. a n 4 SPARK ! ! 

maiufactucing supplies, be- ft genial, kindly features. and a 
cause Bf the rapid increase int ered laugh, Was, a hard 
population“ and the great ats yr worker and very Suçerssfulčin 
R nr homes herdi Sgh the business of contracting, 


maters Jeratert in fleniv enun- 
{ twa sisters on farms near 
[Indianapolis After the Civil 
{War, two brothers, Mason and 

tpaWalter W.. came to Terre 

YHaute where they lived the 

rest of their lives. 

i Uncle Billy Clift, described 

Yas a portly gentleman with 


guse Da South 3rd Si... then 
Hed ‘for te rest of the sum- 
Aner tk Mr. Clayton's house on 
Bth St." > g 

l Early in the fall of 1832, the 
Clift family moved to the cor- 
ner, of'4th and Chestnut Sts.) i 
dn, a doubje brick house. The gq 
‘Hulman family oéeupled th 
jpther side of the double house. 
Innext Spring» Mrs Clift built a 
pHOme near Rev. Jewett out on 
ithe ‘prairie, now 19th and 
Chestnut Sts., where ae lived 
udntil his death. His wife, the 
former, Miss Emily Summers, 
whom he martied in 1842, 


Shp Rey abl : building‘ and owner of a 
aqnetnd., and then by rail » Mason county, Ky., on July 2.. 
robđ-to Indianapolis and on to par R a of Nelson and, 
ierre Haute, Clift arrived here) Plizabeth Clift. From 1852 lo: 
with histigife and two children, {; 1864 he worked as a'tontractoti 
petit: A days at the Buntin and huilder before building his 

f frame planing mill at 123 N. 

| 9th St. A yeat later J. H; 

‘Williams became his partner. 

3 When the mill was totally 

f destroyed by fire pn July 10, 

1684, Messrs. Clift, Williams & 

Có. (John Clift had then taken ' 

into partnership) immediately 

cleared away thé ruins and 

built an-even larger mill. 

`. Mr. Clift never had any po- 

litical aspirations but was 

pulled from retirement in 1872 

and elected a member of the 

Council from the Fifth Ward. 

As police commissioner he 

made a record for j”imself as 


ak: : Fe a man of courage and ton- 
gavé: him three. danas Gil-Ẹ viction. For many years he 
bert, who died’. 865; Mary served as president of the 


Bell, who married Leroy B. 
Cox. of Chicago; and John M. 
Clift, who became his father’s 
business partner. 


Vigo Agricultural Society. He 
was a member of the First |! 
Baptist church, a Mason, and [: 
a nvelate of Terre Haute Com; 


» o 
vw 


peremees rere 


Ee opi eee: 
v, Knights Templar. 


“manders | 
He died in 1888 and is buried 
i 


in Woodlawn Cemetery with 
i his wife who died in 1893. 
Walkér Family 
Andrew Walker, aged 18, ar- 
rived in Madison, Ind. to join 


(Indiana, The brothers and twoi his brothers Peter and John 


in 1849. The family home was 
“near Glasgow, Scotland. The 
older brothers had emigrated 
| 10 years earlier to work on, the 
| railroad. Peter had died be- 
| fore. Andrew's arrival, Joan 
| was employed on the Madison 
» & Indianapolis, Railway line. 
| For the next four years An- 
drew worked at the Norti 
Madison Round House,- and 
became a fireman on’ the 
wood burning engines af thal 
day. He later advanted. to 
railway engineer. After five 
years of raihoading he re- 
signed in 1854-ta return to 
Scotland to visit his family 
and friends. è 

On the return voyage to 
America the sailing ship suf 
fered storm damage anti after 


three weeks was forced'to re- | 


turn to home pori for repairs 
of water leaks. The passen- 
gers all took turns at the 
| pumps to keep the ship from 
foundering. . 
About the same tilme a 
cousin of Walker's, Joan Walk 
er, came to America: A miner 
in Scotland, he located near 
Brazil and pul down one ät the 
first coal \shafts In Clay Coun- 
ty, Ind. Andrew's briher, John 


’Wadlker, ratired from the rail- | 


| roàd to a farm near. Madison, 
| Ind. i 

After his visit 
i| Andrew Walker 


H 


returned 10 


gineer. Jn 


Adoe] Bishop a! Canaan. 


. Emily, married William Stout Chfl, and |, | 


to Scotland, | 


|| Madison and continuéd work- y 
i | ing for the railroad as an én-.| 
1855 he- married || Hibs ta! 
ii| Hannah Bishop, daughter.. ‘òf | |) 


fpr 


i} 


Morgan's Raid,’ Walker was | 
almost involved in a serious 
train wreck caused hy therr 
destruction of the tracks. He | 
moved to Indianapolis and | 
i| managed a farm located where | 
the Indiana Fairgrounds are.t 
naw at 38th St. The owner of $ 
the farm,’ Hugh Taompson,., 
had a brother who was a baker | 
in Scotland. He started a 
bakery on S. Meridian St., the į 
first block south of Washing- | 
ton, making Thompson butter, 
graham crackers, and “hard 
tack" for the northern armies | 
Railroading offered more at 
traction than farming, so An- 
drew returned as an engineer | 
for the third time. working for 
the Ree Lines from Indłan ; 
apolis to Richmyand and later 
on the Vandalia from Indian 
apolis to St. Lows. In 1899 bis 
home was m Terre Haute. 
While in indianapolis he con 
tracted typhoid fever, and was 
relurned io his daughter's 
home here ,where-he died. a 
Andrew Walker, had served? 
almost 50 years ak a Railroad- 
er. In his 45 years of traveling 
over a million miles as en 
ginecr he was never involved 
in a serious train wreck. He 
had figured in some hair 
breadth escapes, for railroad- 


f 


a e 


| 


Ding at taat time was a haz- | 


lig ardous occupalion. Safety 
ii methods were not employed in 
if the early days . ‘ 
“| Andrews wife had preceded į 
id him in death in 1890. His f 
i daughter, Georgeanna, had | 
I| matried John: MeCalla Clift. | 
| partner in the Clift, Williams © 
& Co. Planing Mill. The Walk | 
ers are buried in Highland | 


Ft 
f 


Lawn Cemetery, : 
Mary Bell Clift Cox (Mrs. | 
Leroy RB.) (1847 1932) was A 


life member of the Vigo Coun- | 
ty Historical Society and an’! 
active genealogist. She hezan 
compiling the family, recerĦis 
in the 1920s. She inspired tac | 
1 organization of the Stout Fam 
ily Historical Association 
Ywhien is still active in Hope- 
‘well, N. J. 

Any of these family geneal- 
jogies can be consulted at the 
jj.) Historical Museum, 1411 S. 6th 
|| St., on Sunday through Friday | 
(closed Saturday) from 1 to 4 
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lackberry Winter is the time when the hoarfrost lies on the blackberry 
gpr Githout this frost the berries will not set. It has always been the fore- 
n of a rich harvest. 4 
x othe spell of fine weather which so often occurs in the middle of October is 
known as St. Luke’s Little Summer. The “little summer” part needs no explana- 
nation. The St. Luke bit derives from ifs coincidence with the 18th day of the 
month. Fach year there is so much discussion about Indian Summer and Squaw 
Winter I thought I'd throw in a few more pieces of fascinating meteorological 
lore., While you read this, I'll find time to enjoy a few hours of Indian Summer. 
"ISt, Luke's Little Summer maintainer its gloty, at least by day, until the 
frost blackened the’ chrysanthemums and daisies and:another year had grown 
old’ gracefully. Rt ae ; : ' 
he i Phe Year Without a Summer occurred in 1818. Old New England farmers 
referréd to the year as “Eighteen Hundred and starved to death. 
~'Jahuary was mild, as was _! , —ae 
February, with the exception 
of a few days, The. greater 
part of March was cold and 
boisterous. 
¥April opened 


$ 


accompanied wi 
iid ic On July 5, ice of 
eS and corn was nearly all 
destroyed in certain sections. 
In August ice formed half 
an inch thick: Corn, was $0; 
frozen that a great deal was 
cut down and dried for fodder. 
Very little ripened in Bee 
E P England and the Mi a H 
; DOROTHY Ja, States; Farmers were obliged 
May tit} c e; BARK | to pay $4 and $5 a bushe 
pet PA aa aca corn of 1815 to use for seed at 
(inch b'tdek,.” and ngora bog the next spring's planting. ) 
i } Š The first two weeks of Sep-| 
tember were mild. The 
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ed a quarter of an inch thick. 
October was more than usual- 
ty cold, with frost amd ice. No- 
vember was | cold an d 
blustering, with snow enough 
for good sledding. December 


dept off three /incltes’ in New 
York:and Massachusetts, sand 
ten inches In Maine. 


NIY P 
YZRRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


U 


was quite © mild and com- = 
rtable. > 

fote spring and summer of 

1922 Were exceedingly wet, oD 

and thè new settlers in’ the 7S 


Wabash Valley were gad and 
‘disheartened ‘with | water all 
around them, and mud, mud, 
mud at their feet. Grain: was 
hauled from. Fort Harrison to 
all the new little settlements 
around in the area. 

Toward the: close of sum- 
mer the rain clouds passed by 


Continued On Page 9, Col, 3. 
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and sunny, Weather prevailed 
for the pfoneers. But this was 
not to last. The ROCKVILLE 
‘TRIBUNE. at one time 
published an account mf how 
‘the weather turned from bad 
to worse. , 

+ “Nancy, wife of Cornelius 
Sunderland, had been to her 
‘father, Nathaniel Page’s one 
afternoon tate in the autumn 
to borrow a reel. The houses 
were not more than half a 
mile apart and as she was 
returning she strolled along. 
gathering nuts. buried in the 
leaves on the ground, failing 
to note the change in the 
weather.” It seems the sky 
‘had suddenly darkened and 
‘snow began to fall. ! 
, She ~ panicked when she’ 
realized she had lost her way, 
and began to run, in the direc- 
tion of her home but soon 
found shefwas in the deep 
forest, ‘completely lost. and 
the snow was falling fast. She 
continued to wander searching 
for a path. night come on, and 
‘still she walked. on. The tree 
branches were now bending 
beneath the weight of falling 
snow. Finally she took shelter 
in a. hollow tree when she 
could walk nò farther. wet, 
cold. faint she waited for 
daylight. 

All the next-day she kept up 
‘her calling for help and wan- 
tering through the deep snow. 
Late in the afternoon, ‘when 
her strength was gone and | 
freezing with cold, ‘she sat 
down’ to, wait for rescue or | 
die. | pr 

Meantime,. her hus.band 
spread the alarm amd’. her 
neighbors and family set out 
to look for the lost woman. 
About sunset John Sunderland 
heard -a faint cry and | 
following the sound discovered | 
a ‘human figure leaning j 
against a tree. At first he : 
thought he had found an In- | 
dian squaw, but discovered he 
had located his sister-in-law. 
Thirty hours of exposure had | 
completely transformed her. 
Her ‘dress :was im rags, her 
voice was almost gone, and 
she was so chilled that she 
could not climb ‘upon’ a’ log, 
and he had to lift her to a 
horse and then. hold her as he 
would a child. 


PAL i But the: u.tonstitution o 
‘pioneer wamari séan * brought 
‘health and!@ie Survived‘to, he 
the mothers of a-large family 
and lived ‘to. old ‘age. It was 
recorded that, womanlike, she 
had held; onto the borrowed 
reel through all, her wan- 
derings! 

New Year's Day, 1884, was 
also’ remarkable’ for cold 
weather, A’ cold wave ac- 
companied by a big snow and 


28 degrees below zero brought | 


weather so isevere that 
everything was ‘demoraiized 


and regülar activities | 


‘suspended. vie eh 

HA The winter “A 189% WAS, real- 
‘ly a` cold one. The Wabash 
fiver froze over during the 


holidays and for 19 days the | 


_thermometer never got above 
zero. The ice on the river was 
‘$0,solid and safe men hauled 
“white oak heading blocks: and 
logs over a goad made “of 
sawdust on theice. ‘i 


Snow started falling 


soñtetime during September, | 


and» lasted until March. On 
days . when, the | sun`, would | 


| 


Shine, the’ top of, the snow | 
would": melt somè; but that 
night: 'a” thick. orust would. 
freeze on top of the snow solid | 


bnough for kids to put on their: 


ice skates, and praval on top of 
thé snow, #1 


Sometimes 


Mfough 


£ 


snow 


would pile up fence-high, and 
the kids could skate right over 


a “^a common 


fence, 


hardly 


realizing the fen¢e was there. 
And stil we gripe about the 


a 


weather. - 


i 

coving TS JUL .2 11974 
joying a lempeérate chimar. 
and an immenge® variety of 
soil. Near two-thirds of its 
territorial surface’ is yel in 
the hands of the Indians. a 
temporary evil, that a short. 
time XWill remedy. 

“When all the extent com 
| prised within the legal timits 
of this state are brought yinto 
| a state of improvement, with 
one extremity upon the Ohio 
viver, and the opposite upon 
Lake Michigan, with in- 
tersecting navigable streams, 
Indiana will be the real link 
that will unite the sauthern 
pand northern parts of the 
US." 


Darby believed flour was 
the “prineipal artificial pro- 
duction and staple. Much of 
the land is well calculated to | 
produce wheat. Mill streams 
abound. Rye is also exten- 
sively cultivated, and used as 
bread grain, to feed horses, 
Maize js, next to wheat, the 
most valuable crop cultivated 
in Indiana , . oats, barley 
and buckwheat are also 
reared; the former in great 
abundance as food for horses. 
Potatoes (Irish). are cw- 
tivated in plenty, as is a great 
variety: of pulse Jentils, beans 
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y Sake ete: ' ey g > N 5 a 
vie) The Eniigrant’s Guide to the Western and Southwestern States and Territories 
‘was published in 1818 infNew. York: and written by William Darby. 

Bah. Darby had: been a surveyor in Louisiana for several’years, assisting in adjust- 
“Tnp' the aritient land boundaties:in that area and was considered an expert con- 
-cerning the French’and Spanish land titles:.He had published a smaller book on 
Louisiana, and in 1818 fëéltithat the traveler in the valley! of the Mississippi will 
‘find the Emigrant’s Guide a useful manual.: 

According to Darby, “the daily increasing importance of the Western’ and 
Southwestern States and Territories of the Uniled States, and the immense nopu- 
lation which the tide of emigration is accumulating in those regions,” caused him 

«to compile the book. i EE. 4 

_. When Darby’s book was written, Indiana had just become a stale. Illinois was — 
i still a territorial government divided into three United States court districts. Dar- 
_ by estimated there were 20,000 people living in the Illinois territory in 1817. > 


The Wabache or Wabash 


wees? 
DO RO 
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‘In 1810; Indiana had five 
‘counties, Clark, ` Dearborn, 
Harrison, Jefferson and Knox. 
The chief towns’ were. Jeffer- 


_ times. It was important to the 
~em i grant. to 
have all water 
Kroules and 


t 


Dorothy 


‘sonville; Lawrenceburg, Vii- (=: Tey 2.1 1974 and peas). Pumpions 

pnazarda so it cennes and Corydon. ; * Continued From Page 4. (pumpkins), squashes, melons 

line d, so he When Darby- completed his ee R ETAREN and, cucumbers are cultivated 
E O writing in 1817, the new oe, E gr TLE NR pede 

a ; lies of | Washington, {Swit @ ‘Wayne, and like the tilinats, "For domestic consumption 

,, easily.. Darby zerland, > Jefferson, |` Waynei flows to the west through. In- And -terportatin "sre a da 


.;mentioned thal 
dmany. of ‘the ; 
Vhigher branch: ae 

“es of lhe Ul? pokorny J 
hinois and Wa: i cag 
“bash are in |! 

J the Indian country and, of 
$,course, but Imperfectly 
known! fy + t 4 
> 4"Mountains, there are none 
Win the country of Illinois, or 
jp hilis. of; any particular 
jelevation,': nirai Ne 

"Ss Datby desoribed the new 
Slate lof Indiana as covering 
“ans area of 36.640 square 
miles, ' equal.’ to. 23,449,600. 
acres. Moré than, one-half of 
this surface ‘remaing 'yet in | 
t possession of the, Indians. The 

i Southern | and.) much“: more | 
“valuable part of -the, state’ is 


» Continued On Page 5, Col. L 


Gibson. Posey and Warwick 
had been formed.: The year 
the book ‘was published: Vigo 
County would be &stablished. 

Darby named the Wabash 
river as “the principal stream 
of Indiana. from the surface 
of ‘which it draws the far 


“greater part''of its waters. 


The head branches of the 
Wabash are in Indian country, 
of course very imperfectly ex- 
plored. This river rises with 
the Matimee near Fort 


diana. unto almost the west 
border of the skate, where the 
river gradually curves to the 
southwest. by south, which 
course it maintains to, its 
junction with the Ohio. + 'The 
entire length of the,» Wabash 
exceeds 300 miles; ‘it is a fine 
stream, without falls or ex- 


‘traordinary rapids."’ 
.+ According to Darby, ‘it was 


through. the channel of the 
Wabash that the French of 
Canada first discovered the 
Ohio.: to which they gave the 
name of “Belle Riviere.” or 
beautiful river. bul, considered 


“the Wabash the main branch. 


“and gave the united rivers its 
fharne, In many’ old maps of 
North: America, the -Ohin 
below the junction of the, two 


large quantities of beef, pork, 
butter, lard. bacon, leather, 


, whiskey and peach brandy. 
: With but little exception, Nat- 


chez and New Orleans are the 
outlets of the surplus produce 
of Indiana .. . sugar, coffee. 
wines and foreign ardent 
spirils are brought from New 
Orleans.” Darby noted that a 
considerable quantity of sugar 
is made in the country from 
the sap of the sugar maple 
tree. |”. 

He ,jnformed future 
emigrants thatdrygoods, 
hardw ate, ironmongery, 


| paper and hooks were mostly 
| imported fram Pittsburg. Sad 


dies, bridles, hats, bools and 
shoes were: also manufactured 


i 

] fe | 

| river was mentioned severai 
4 

| 


i l J in the new s iana. 
reclaimed, and is settling with | 2 strearns is called Wabash. Tables, ete ene: 
emigrants from thé northern | < $i He” goes ‘on ‘to, state, “It were made in all the larger 
„and“ easte: n stales with great E i may be doubted whether any towns. $ 
yA aPidliysd Domne RD ENNS £ ": btatè of the United States, all West of the Alleghenies, the 
às Since he was working with things ` duly considered, can only book printing was done in 
{ statistics from the year 1810, | ae present more advantages than Lexington, Ky.. and Pittshurg, 
pOacby admilted "there is no rs Indiana. Intersected or bound- Pa. Only Cincinnati and 
“doubt bit thal the number of fC éd. in. all directions hy Nashville had hook stores and 
v inhabitants have increased lo AS navigable rivers or Jakes. en- there were no libraries 
‘fear 100,000. atthe present f l LAENE ESES a Se SA established except in private 
time." Re yA teen a JE Y homes. Darby urged men, 
mose & especially professional men, 


to bring with them all Ne 
books they might need, 
‘because |, there- were none 
available in’ the state of In- 
diana or the Minoitaterritory .! 
m O 
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Pioneer Recreation Was 


Both Work and Fun 


j 7,5 July 19,/17Py DOROTHY J. CLARK 
: In the early days, there were very few forms of public recreation. ‘There were 

no radios to listen to, no televisions to watch, theaters were few and far helween, 
ye there were no automobiles to travel in. People had to create their own recrea 


n. 

_ They were content to get together after a hard day's work to enjoy one an- 

vers company by working and talking together. There were many kinds of pig: | 
‘heer recreation. Some of the more popular were the quilting bee. corn shucking, 

hean stringing, pea shelling, wool picking, house raising, Jog rolling, bee hunting 

and square dancing. Probably the most enjoyable were the quilting bee, corn shuck- 


“ing and bean stringing. 


Yne of the major past-times of the pioneer women was the quilting bee. Bx- | 
clusive only tọ women, they could talk about their daily lives while making many 
heauliful and useful quilts. The women would, piece quill ‘Lops, and then they cd 
Weave, while cloth for the botlom lining of their quilts. They prepared their own 
‘cotton for the padding, and they'd be ready for the quilting bees. ‘ 

‘The neighbor women would all come from miles around, six or eight or ten 


t 


--- 


“women, and they'd put the quill on the frames, and they'd talk, telling each other 
all the things they’d done. And while they sat there quilting, their fingers were fly- 


| ing as fast as their tongues. Maybe they would finish three or four quills a day. 


tedious, jon of 
shucking corn 
became an en- 
‘joyable expe- 
®tience. In the 
fall of — the;: 
year, they 
would have a 
corn shucking 
(some call it 
corn husking) 
. hee. Every. 


liked hest, and 


doying 
the other. 


People had it rough: it was 
hard times centinually. A 
body had a time. He had to 
work and make what he ate, 
mostly. You had your 
chickens and your eggs to sel) 
to get your salt and soda ‘and 
your sugar,and such as cof- 
fee. It was hard, but I en- 
joyed it. I really did.” 

This same pioneer woman 
told how she and her hushand 
weal to housekeeping. “We 
had no nones to Buy nothing 
and our beds were poor beds, 
We tore up shucks and made 

iour beds, and pulled) grass’ 
and made our pillows. Wè 


| raised hogs and turkeys and 
ah 


mS 


j 
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time a boy found a red ear, 
he'd get to kiss the girl ‘he 
everyone 
would have a big laugh en- 
the excitement. 
shucks were thrown over on 
one side and the corn over on 


| 


| 


Another popular form of 
recreation was the’ corn 
shucking. By mixing work 
with pleasure, 
the usually 
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sheep and geese. I always 
picked my geese and made 
my feather beds and my 
pillows and what I didn't need 
for that. I'd alwavs take jt tw 
the store and get groceries 
with. We'd shear the sheep 
and hire the wool spun and 
made yarn to knit our socks 
and ‘stockings with. I'd skin 
white walnut bark to boil up 
to get hues to color the yarn 
with. People didn't have many 
clothes, all homemade. and 


| one pair of shoes through the 


| 


winter was all vou fol, and 
you went barefooted’ the sum 
mertime.”” A rugged lile, but 
“we wuz happy.” 


? f AYES $ 
To make the com huskings 
$ more enjoyable for the men, 
they'd put a big jug under the 
corn pile and they had to 
shuck all that corn pile before 
they got to the whiskey. 
They'd sav, “Now, quicker 
you get down to the botlom, 
that’s when the whiskey com- 
es out.” 
A thitd very -popular. form 
nf pioneer recreation in some 
areas of the Wabash Valley 
was the bean stringing. This 
probably came ‘originally 


from the early Appalachia 
regions into Indiana and 
Illinois. 


With large gardens and an 
abundance of beans, it was al 
most a necessity for 
neighbors to get together and 
help each other string their 
beans. Because of the good 
will of these people. helping 
each other became a fun ex- 
perience. 

The beans were put in a big 
pile and everyone would 
gather round and pitch in. 
The old saying. “Many hands 
make the work go faster.” 
was the common belief. Since 
hean stringings were held af 
ter supper, they'd have a little 
dance after the work was 
' over. 


Continued On Paze 6, Col. 4, 
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Continued From Page 4. 
¿Usually these events were | 
Held indoors in the house or 
the harn. Sometimes they 
would clear out the parlor and 
pour all the beans down on 
the floor. The nieghbors and 
friends would clean the beans, 
and when the last beans were 
Fenished. they'd. have a hoec- 
down dance. They'd sweep up 
the floor and everybody woutd 
start picking the banjo and 
singing songs and have a good 
time dancing till davtight, 
sjquare dancing. of course. 
Everybody enjoved it, and 
sometimes there was a hig 
ing of corn liquor buried down 
in the holom of the nile of 
beans f. the man tn taste. 

Because pf the ianlation of 
the pioneers. the neenle made 
do. by converting work ery- 
periences into fun filled 
recreational activities. 
However, after the advent of 
the radio. television. and cars 
for travel. the quilting bees, 
eorn shucking. and bean 
stringing. fornmjerly a way of 
life, began to fade. 

As oac old “Hmer told it. 
“Back them .davs before I 
was married. ‘the men folks 
put n hig crops of corn. f 
'Fhexid clear them a big new j 
ground. and they pul in bigẸ 
crops of corn and thev goti 
their corn laid by and there- p 
wasnt anything to do. only 
bee hunt. They'd all gather up E 
and bee hunt. hunt. bee trees, j 
that is.” 1 

“And the wamen, thev'd 
nick weal and they'd quilt and 
they'd card and they'd spin 
and stich as that. They'd all 
gather {tegether and have a 
carn shucking, set a hig din 
ner, kill hogs, and set a hig 
dinner. Then they'd have a 
quilting, call all the women 
and they'd quit while the men 
shucked corn. It was fun tof 
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“Web” Stewart, one of the numerous clan in the community. He was the town 
butcher, a farmer, and described as likeable when sober, but hard to tolerate 
when drunk. Too fond of the bottle. he could not hold his liquor well, and became 
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Last week's column told of the long-standing trouble between the little vil- 


fighting mad and dangerous when “in his cups.” 


The trouble culminated on the evening of Aug. 13, 1888, in Singhurse’s Drug 


j lage of Centerville (earlier name of Lewis) in Pierson township, and Webster 
1 
| Store, when Stewart attacked Dr. Givens, hit him with a bottle. and caused a 


O 


e Riots and 
‘Shoot-outs in. Lewis, Ind. 


untimely» end-for many vears. 


Since’ there--was no law in 


= had been building up to his 


2 


E small -còüitry towns to handle 
{ 


such matters at that time, nor 
| any rules governing mentally 
ill or dangerous persons. most 


fight. The doctor has made his wav home by the .back streets and was writing a È People’. thought Dr. Givens 


letter to his wife who was in Kansas suf 


the tale again... 


In the best western novel tradition, the sun was just setting that evening in 
Pierson Twp. when the doctor put down his pen and picked up his Joaded shotgun, 


He stepped out into Pearl St., and started 


When he came to Dick Coch- 
ran's Grocery he inquired of 
Prof. and Frank Scott who 
were standing in front of the 
Store. if they 
knew the 

-whereabouts of 
Web Stewart. 
They informed 
him that. Web 
was in the 
CenterviHe Sa- 
Joon. 4 4% 

. _ Web.and Bil- 

“Iv Watson, the j 
bartender, DOROTHY 
were the only CLARK + h 

_ occupants of the saloon when | 
‘Dr. Givens apened the sereen : 
door and walked in. It is! 

. doubtful if Weh, who was un. ` 
armed. ever saw Givens, for n 
as he turned on his bar stool | 

| 


to see whothad entered. the 
doctor emptied a barrel of 
bird shot ito his side and 
-Web Stewart fell dead. at the 
age of 40. y 
T. 


downtown. 


T 
Ss 


fering with tuberculosis when we take up 


i 


E was Histified in his actions. 


Some felt the doctor's timing 
was imurbad, taste, since 
Stewart ‘had given the doctor 
many opportunities to kill him 
» while actually being threaten- 
Í ed and undoubtedly would 
i again. 

i _ After. firmg the shot. Dr. 
i Givens deft the saloon and 
| returned to where the men 
: Were standing in front of 
ı Cochran's store. He said, 
-This is terrible. I can not 
stand it much longer.” He 


j home of attorney J. G. 
3 McNutt in the Prairie City 
2 and engaged him for the doc- 
3 tor’s defense. i 
3 From there they went to the 
shome of County Coroner Dr. 
= Haworth. After 35.000 was 
E posted for his bail. the cara- 
gvan then returned to Cen- 
terville - accompanied by 
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! Deputy Sheriff Shaley and the 
Coroner who examined 
, Stewart's body. 
| The trial tonk place Jan. 2. 
| 1889, in Vigo County Circuit 
- Court. Henry, Piety and 
Hamill represented the State. 
+The defendant was repre- 
® sented by McNutt, McNutt & 
4 Lamb. 
T Over 159 witnesses swere 
called to testify at the trial. 
Í including William Watson, 
" Elijah Criss, William Stout 
{and B. Reynolds of Cen- 
p terville. 3 
d Regardless of the social 
J position of Dr. Givens. the de- 
: fense was uneasy. Samuel R. 
« Hamill, aggressive young 
d Sullivan county lawyer, was a 
i worthy opponent. 
4} To gain the sympathy of the 
: jury, the dying wife of Dr. Gi- 
l vens was wheeled into the 
į courtroom each morning in, 
| her invalid’s chair. Sup- 


| 
| posedly she only wished e 
| 
I 


aen EEA Ps ek a E O, 


| live long enough to see her 
` husband freed. 
i On Jan. 5, the case was 
i} handed to the jury with 
instructions from Judge Mack 
to free Givens. After two 
ballots, the jury found Dr. Gi- 
vens innocent of the charges. 
It was reported that on the 
first ballot there were two 
votes against him. X 
Mrs. Elizabeth ‘Lizzie 
l Thomas Givens had been 
i granted her last wish. She 
died July 27, aged 29, at her 
home in Centervilie. 
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Bat Roost Saloon Events 


~ 
"i (By DOROTHY J. CLARK > 
ý : Aane ¥ aa . N. Hald- 

I'm indebled to some old family papers of local resident Loren W. Ho 

away for some interesting tales of early Lewis, Ind., in Pierson township, Vigo 
rounty. 3 $i 
Pn ay activities took place or centered around a saloon there owned r 
‘Mahlon Lucas, when the town was known as Centerville, later owned by Mar D 
Prater, and still later by Prater's brother-in-law, Munson Gosnell, who named } 


he “Rat Roost Saloon.” . ; 
5 Pi 1864. Lucas married a local woman who owned a considerable tract of 
; t Centerville which they had decided to sell. f , 

T Two men, John Risley, who lived ona (arm near the middle of Pierson Lown- 
ship, and Moses Hotmes, who lived in Riley township north of Lockport (Riley), 


Ind., plotted how to get this land without paying for it. | 
They agreed on a price wilh gam ai i ; = — y 
Lucas and his wife, making a BW 
small down. payment. Fool 
ishlv, Mrs. Lucas signed the 
deed. and her 
husband, Ris 
ley and 
Holmes tell 
for Terre 
Haute, sup 
posedly to ob 
tain the rest 
of the money. 
Holmes and 
Lucas were 
! drinking when 
| the trio left 


wes 


~The search began and aller § 
dragging all the creeks and f 
ponds between Centerville and § 
Terre Haute, Lucas’ body was 
found buried in a sand drift f 
MW ahout. 100 feet. south of the old 

A bridge over Honey Creek on 
the Lockport Road (this would 
be 200 feei south of the pre- 
senl, bridge over Honey Creek 
on Highway 46). 

The murderers had placed 
the body in a large coffee f 
sack and half buried it in the 
sand. i 


, DOROTHY 


i "h CLARK Holmes afd Risley were ar- 1 
Centerville if | ET Sts S 
that afternoon. They. slopped rested ae Se Toe me } & 
at Risley’s house for. supper. ke a «tne 5 ad He £ 
and after dark were seen in payment o p N cS 


heen made with counterfeit 
money made in bullet molds fi 
and flattened out; instead of 
good currency made at the 
United States Mint. Í 
Risley was convicted and fi 
sentenced ta Jeffersonville fj 
Prison where he died in 1869. 
It seems he caught his hand Ẹ 
in some of the factory 
machinery at the prison, 
mangled if badly, and without 
proper medical atlention 


Continued On Page 6, Col. 4. 


Lockport several hours later Ẹ 
where they purchased Bi 
whiskey. i 

The next aflerhoon, Risley 
and Holmes” returned to & 
Lockport with the, deed, say- Bib 
ing they had ‘paid bucas and 
that he had “gone casl,” leav- 
ing his wife: + 

Soon, rumors began: to 
spread and foul play was 
suspecled. A local seeress 
who ‘had been “born with a 
caul.” went into a trance and 
proclaimed she saw the body 
of Larcas in a pool of water 
under some brush, 
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i developed blond — poisoning, 

| which caused his death, 

f Holmes was released from 
custody hecause of a legal 
technicality, and left Vigo 
County as quickly as possible. 
He went to Louisville where 
his protracted drinking caused 
him to see several snakes 
crawling about on a saloon 
floor there. This caused him 
folstop drinking. He moved to 
Kansas Cily and lived am 
uprigbl industrious life and 
died there many vears later. 

Another happening at Lewis 
also involved strong drink at 
the Bat Roost Saloon. In 
June, 1894, Johnny A. Cum- 
mings Jer., Jolm Annis Jr., 
Jobn Badders. Mike Madden 
and their band of Alum Cave 
Miners, had been drinking at 
the saloon pretiy steadily. 
The halehed up a plan to 
capture the Chicago-bound St. 
Bernard No. | eaal train from 
Fiarlington, Kentucky. pn the 
south side af the little village 

af Lewis and have same fun. 

| They carried out their plan 

$ and ran the train in the Cen 
terville Station and “burned it 
to the earth. This gave the 
townspeople something to talk 
about for years. 

Another happening involved 
the E& TH Rnhilroad on Sept. 
19, 1890, Fredrick Shoemaker 
engineer, filled his big Rogers 
No. 10f steam engine al the 
Turman Creek waler tank, 
and with a tender full of 
Pioneer “Currysville slack,” 
he rolled down to Far- 
mersburg to make the Alum 

i Cave run. He was pulling thir- 
teen coal cars and a caboose. 
Miss Susan Zellers, 

daughter of Joseph Zellers, 

was walking down the 
railroad tracks from her 
home to the Rex postoffice in 

John Gambill's store at Cen- 

terville Station. She stepped 

off the tracks to let the casi 
hound engine and cattle cars 
go by, then stepped back on 
the tracks and continued 

Ẹ walking, unaware that the 
caboose and 13 empty eval 

H cars had been cut loose for 


H switchin and were silently 


large sunbonnet she was 
wearing blocked her view. 
The caboose struck the girl, 
knocking her down, rolled 
aoross her hady as did the 
thirteen coal cars. Her legs 
were almost severed and af- 
ter amputation al St. An- 
thony's Hospilat in Terre 
Hawe she died from shock 
and loss of blood. 
| Next week we'll continue 
| some of the unusual and in- 
teresting happenings of old 
| Centerville (Lewis) in Pierson 


‘township. 


creeping up behind her. The 


pi (Claas ) 
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A coal town, was alleged to be the most Jikely place for a mufder or riot to 
èn asot, the little farming villages had their shaté ‘of violence. 
ght riot of 1874 ‘was long remembered by the residents of Center- 
bovs rode into town, and after a few snorts of ‘ ‘Old 
at Martti Pratet’s Saloon, the clan decided to take on all the com- 
4 ddterville' There wes teally no significant amount of property damage : 
‘done, but most of the Stewart boys rode nut of town that night with skinned heads. ° 
ane However, this was the start of constant, trovble with Web Stew ath, which would 
pi end on the afternoon of Aug. 14, 1888. 
"> Western legend would have us believe that & Rin 
tlace to face showdown. This wou 
“and the fact of the matter is that after the era 
‘ only time a man was shot in the face was when t 
W shooting at him. [AAS ay 
Aa bebe This was the situatlon when Charley C. ten gunned down, ied R in 
(Bill Watson’s Centerville Saloon. i 
Charley Givens was’ born 
near Paris, Ill. He. was the 
son of Rev. William ‘Me Givens 
who later moved. to Center- 
‘point, Ind. Charley. moved tof 
peepee in 187Sfandcaftec 


likable person whén Taner but 
hard to tolerate when drunk. 
He was always ready to start 
a fight or engage in éne, In 
fact. in 1871 Web hdd, lost. an Ba 
“eye in a fige. with’ Josiah iH 
‘Pierson. A few years: tater he fy 
had^haken a shot at Elias f 
Lambert. in a saloon brawl at 


Dorothy C Cak, 
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Continued From Page 4. 


x Shing med- 
sehala sehol in 
“877,” he hung 
utshig shingle 
nd Began. the 
ae tice of 


ween the two men. 


County, whose CLARK 
parents had died when she 
was a child and had been 
reared by her uncle C. F. 
Woods. 

Webster Stewarl was one of 
the several sons of, the well- 


ried for the second time. It 
was rumored that Weh 
_ severely mistreated his iwfe 
when he was “‘in his cups.’ 
By 1886 the citizens of Cen- 
derville had started a move- f 
ment to suppress the selling | 


most of the time 
Givéns complained. Stewart 
I} thréatened him 

On Monday evening, 


13, 1888, Dr. Given: 


-.terville. The Stewarts were a 
; close clan, but always fighting 
> among themselves. Too fond 
àf the bottle; théy did not hold 
: théir liquor well. 


write out the notice in legal 
terms notifying" sa loon 
keepers, not to sell liquor to 
the men hecause’ when they 
i were intoxicated “they threa 

“itened the peacé/:of the com- Ff 
munity. “ Needi@ss to say. this 7 left the store. When the doc- 
f toy started to leave. he saw 


Continued On Page 6, Col. 1, J Stewart 


his butcher shop across. the 


but was géked to leave. 

A short time later 
teturned: threatened the dac 
tor. struck him with a bottle 
and a fight resulied which 


tn his hand. 


Dr 

deor 
fence and went home. He 
loaded hiz thot gun orth bird 
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was the start of ill will bet- 


aleine, Centerville. P the doctor in-another way. As 

gdt A butcher hy trade, Weh his tenant farmer, ‘Stewart 
The same man the Centerville meat was neglecting the doctor's f 

ji pi r he mar- market, and did some farming craps and his farm income. In 
; Miss Liz- ‘ on the side. Before the {i the spring of 1888 Web ‘had gh 

j rt e Thomas, DOROTHY tragedy, Stewart, the father $i} planted oats and when harvest | 
of Sullivan of a 17-year-old boy, had mar- PH time came, he was drunk Bi 


When Dr. 
became violently angry andi 
Aug. ip) 


walked 
into Singhursé” e Drug Store in 


respected Pierson Twp. far- } -af liquor to Web and several Centerville to gat a 

7 nreseri 
pamer, Charles Stewart, who | other "rowdies" and asked Dr. |] tion filled. SR came In 
lived two miles from Cén- Givens, a notary public, to determined ta cause trouble, 


was very indecisive. Stewart $ 


streef with a meat tenderizer pi 


| 
| 


ki 


standing in front of E 


Being a rather timid man, tf 
Gitans went out the back 
crawled over the back W 


shol, 


| shoe so he taok the animal 
Rowman’'s blacksmith shop 
hefore going to his office. 
| Jesse Harrad came in and 
i dold the doctor that Stewart 
was up town making threats 
to kill him and offered to 
deliver his prescriptions for 
him. He advised him to avoid 
Stewart if at all possible. 
Deliberalely avoiding 
Stewarl, Dr. Givens went aut. 
to Uncle Jesse Boston's, then 
to see Atex Cummings, and 
was just leaving Adolphis 
Farr's when Stewart ap 
proached from abaut sixty 
feet away. 
The doctor hurried 


to his 


Li home and finished a letter he 


l had heen writing io his wife 
Lizzie who was in Winfield, 
Kans., where she had gone [or 
her health (she had tuber 
culosis). 
, Meanwhile, Stewart had 
stopped in the drugstore and 
asked if anyone had seen 
“thal, cowardly cur.” He 
Vannouneed he was hunting for 
Him’ and’ ‘could whip him the 
hest day, he’ ever knew.” He 
Btaled thhi when he found the 
doclod, “he would have his 
heart's hinad.” and thal, he 
“would knock him down and 
make His dog chaw his head 


olf." Stewart was referring tn 
bis boll dog. always hik best 
friend in a fight. 

Next week well "continue- 
-with fhe famous shoot oul in 
lewis, Ind 


ee 


and decided against his 
usual stroll up town (hat. 
night. 
The next morning, the- 


doctor's horse had thrown af 
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Early Days of Masonry 
Described in 1911 Book 


. Community--Affairs—tile 
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. Over sixty years ago Edward Gilbert carefully researched and wrole a hook 
entitled: NINETY YEARS OF MASONRY, TERRE HAUTE LODGE NO, 19. lt 
was published by Moore-Langen Printing Company in 1911. i 

Mr, Gilbert used old record books of the lodge (now 155 years old!), the writ- 
ten minutes of their transactions, and rosters of the officers and members. On the 


wall of the lodge room at that time hung the original charler from the Grand Lodge 
of the State of Indiana. 


Masonic Lodge No. 19, chartered on July 12, 1819, antedated everything else 
here except the State of Indiana (1816) and the County of Vigo (1818). The first ef- 
fort at establishing a church society came seven vears later, but even that failed. 
It was not until 1834 that the first church was organized in ‘Terre Haute which 
was to continue. a 

The Grand Lodge of Indiana was formed at Corydon on Dec. 3, 1817. The 
original petition for the local lodge was signed by Peter Benton Allen, John T. 
Chunn, Lucius H. Scott, Touissaint Dubois, James Hall, Andrew Brooks, Zebina C, 
Hovey, Demas Deming, Curtis Gilbert, Samuel McQuilkin, Robert Brasher, ‘Thom: 
as H. Clark and Elihu Hovey. This document was lost along with the official dis- 
pensation while they were the property of the Grand Lodge. : 

Af the July 12 meeting, Bro. Elihu Stout, of Vincennes Lodge No. 1, presided 
and installed the officers. Curtis Gilbert was elected secretary ahd the minutes 
were written in his beautiful copperplate script, General Peter B. Allen became 
the first Worshipful Master of Lodge No, 19. 

One month laler, by Jaws te 2 
were adopted. At thal time tre —The first Masonie funeral 
order was known as “Free & here was that of Bho. Lewis 
Accepted Ancient York Ma- Hodge on June 23,{1822. On 
sons.” The words ‘Ancient the next day was the funeral 
York” were dropped fram (he of Bro. Andrew Prooks. Mem- 
name many bers wore crepe on their left 
years later. arms for a period of thirty 
The charter days. It is nol known whether 
was received these men were buried on the 
Oct. 23.. 1821. square now bounded by Ohio 

At the meet- and Wabash and Sixth street 
ing of Dec. 29 on the west. This had been the 
1820, two vis- common burying ground for 
There'was no several years, However, abont, 
formal meet. ; this time the burying ground 
ing.on record on the river (Old ‘fhdian Or- 
from August, oe chard) came into pn the 
1819, until DOROTHY townspeople.) Those were 
Sept. 20, 1820. EA sickly times. Few were fully 
well. and it is said that more 


` itor from Vincennes, Filibu i 
Stout and Henry Ruble, in-f of them died than there were 
new accessions to local 


stalled the officer$ and in-} 
population. It was before any 


| spected the ritualistic work. 1 
| There was a banner at Rro. start had been made: to drain 
‘Harrison's tavern, the "Eagle the greatrswamp on,the east 
& Lion" at the southeast cor- side of town. July, August and 
ner of Wabash and First September were the ‘‘feVer ‘n 

streets, where 24 sat for sup- ag’er’’ season. é 
per. In March, 1821, the lodge | The history of Masonic 
| entertained John Tipton, then Lodge No. 19 will continue 
| Grand Masler and later U.S. next week along with a detail 
ed description of the present 


| Senator from Indiana. 

Masonic Temple when it was | 

built. As early as 1827 the 

local Masons started talking 

and planning about their own 

à meeting place. hut none of 

- affairs File them realized it would lake sn 

meara nity A many years to become a 

m reality. 
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These suppers were furnish- 
ed at the moderale price of 25 
cents per, and "other refresh- 
ments” at corresponding 
rates. The menu consisted 
mainly of meat and drink. 
Wild turkey, venison and hear 
meat were plentiful. while 
vegetables were usually corn, 
beans and cabbage. Salads 
were rare, and bread was of- 
ten of corn. Beer was not then 
made here, and seldom heard 
of. grapes were few and used 
only as fruit. all wines were 
imported. Whiskey was the 
common beverage. Bread, 
cheese. fried cakes and 
whiskey with an occasional 
bottle of imported brandy, are 
the only items mentioned in 
the old records. 

Masonry had been actively 
at work in Indiana Territory 
many years helore Lodge Na, 
19 was formed. Many of the 
officers and soldiers of Gen. 
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Harrison's little army which 
marched up the Wabash 
Valley in the Fall of 1811, 
stopped here to build Fort 
Harrison, and on to the bat- 
tlefield of Tippecanoe were 
known to be Masons. Major 
Joseph Hamilton Daviess (for 
whom Daviess County is nam- 
ed) who came as a volunteer 
on that expedition and lost his 
life while fighting beside 
General Harrison at Tippe- ; 
canoe, was at the time the 
Grand Master of Kentucky. 
Col. John T. Chunn, for a long 
time commandant at Fort 
Harrison and a valiant army 
officer, was among the 
signers of the petition of 
Lodge No. 19. Major Robert 
Sturges, later a commandant 
of the fort, was named as the 
first Junior Warden in 19's 
charter. 

Tadition has it that the Ma- 
sons who lost their lives at 
the battle were buried with 
Masonic honors by the 
regularly formed army lodge 
in the expedition and that 
they continued to meet and 
work while the garrison 
remained at Fort Harrison. 

The records show that 


1 Samuel B. Lee was the first 


man to become a Master Ma- 
son under the charter of No. 
19. On Mar. 7, 1822, Francis 
Cunningham first appeared in 
the records. He had moved to 
Terre Haute from’ Vincennes 
and opened a tavern on the 
northwest corner of First and 
Wabash which became for 
several years the headquar- 
ters and meeting place of the 
a Masali d E aaia ad 


And Buj 


jı Last week’s column dealt with the early beginnings of 
Haute as researched and written by Edward Gilbert in 1911 concerning the begin- 
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„nings of Terre Haute Lodge No. 19, chartered in 1819. 


In June, 1823 Curtis Gilbert withdrew from the lodge after five years mem- 
bership. He. was planning his first visit back to his home in Connecticut after | 
ten years. After his return, ill health and business responsibilities occupied his | 


time and he never affiliated with the lodge again., 


iFrancis Cunningham left the lodge the following December. Army officer 
Adbiph Hill moved away from Terre Haute in 1827. Charter member Zebina 
C. Hovey ‘left the lodge in 1823 and moved to Iowa. He and his brother Elihu, 
who, had died, were contractors for the building of the Vigo County Court- 
house: John Foster’ Cruft and William Clark, army surgéon, both left Terre } 
Haute and resigned from No. 19. | 

In 1823 Ransom Miller and Elijah Tillotson became members. There was a f 
‘general depression about this. time and money was scarce. Dues were only 25] 
cents a meeting, but Masonry was not an essential thing in this small community 
‘where the necessities of life were so hard to obtain. Many dues remained un- 
pald, attendance fell off and the lodge became inactive. Sickness and hard 
times pervaded the Wabash Valley. Then, too, there were jealousies, personal, 
social and business, as today. Drinking in the ante-room had much to do with 
discrediting Masonry as an institution, not just in this area, but in the entire 


stale of: Indiana. Temperance became a real issue in Masonry. 


Robert Sturges was running - 
a-mill at Carlisle, in Sullivan 
county. Many tived in the 
country and roads were de. 

seh ipad plorable. To 
get to the cor- 
ner of. Sec- 
ond and Wa- 
hash inv the 
dark through 
unlighted 
streets after a 
hard = day's 
work was jo 
i small effort. 
ee In 1825 Lodge 
DOROTHY No. 19 had 18 
CLARK members. in 
1827 they bought a dozen Wind- 
sor chairs for $18 from Davy 
& East, local cabinetmakers. 
i The anti-Masonic craze of 
9826-1840 is part of almost 
forgotten hislory. There have 
Always been those who were 
opposed to secrel societies. 
From Dec., 1839. there was 
only one applicant for mem- 
bership. No. 19 ceased to 
, meet because Masons did not 
‘attend. Logdes died all over 
the country. According to the 
first. census of Terre Haute in 
1829, Where were 329 males of 
‘all ages. Nineteen of these 
were member of No. 19. In 
1835, there were 444 males, 
over ten years of age, and 
there were still ten faithful 
members of No. 19. 


= Revival came about in 1845 
with Elijajh Tillotson as 
Master. After six months 
James S. Freeman was 
elected und by the end of 1848 
they had moved to new and 
larger lodge rooms in the 
third floor of the Ross 
building on the west wide of 
the public square at No. 19-21 
South Second street. 

In 1849 Social Lodge No 86 
came into existence. Its 
petitioners were: Dayton Top- 
ping. Thomas L. Marshall, 
William K. Edwards, Thomas 
N. Burton, F. Canine, P. L. 
Hawley. Jonathan M. Hager. 
S. J. Melvin, Macom McFad- 
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The contract Tor the 
building, irctuding heating. 
lighting and plumbing. was 
awarded to A. W. Stoolman 
of Champaign, IH.. for the 
sum of $93,556. Ground was 
brokén Nov 17, 1915. C. F. 
Barrington turned the first 
sod. and the cornerstone was 
taid May 25, 1916. 

The first or publie floor of 
the Temple is reached by se 
ven steps leading up from the 
portico thr ugh the vestibule 
tò the main lobby or reception 
hall. which is 42 by 27 feel. On 
the left in front was the mens 
lounging room. 20 feet by 37 
feet, back of which is the 
main parlor, 34 feet by 37 
feet. Opening off this room, al 
the rear, were the secretary’s 
office, ‘gentlemen's coat room 
and the rest room. On the 
right of the reception hall and 
extending back to the kitchen 
in the rear is the banquet hall 
and auditorium ac- 
commodabing 350 to 500 
séaled diners. At the left of 
the grand staircase at the 
rear of the reception room 
were the ladies rest rooms; to 
the right, the elevators, the 
recention hall. and the 
vestibule have tile floors and | 
marble wainseol. On the sec- 
ond floor are lodge rooms. 
_ On the third finor was Com 
mandery quarters, lounging 
rooms and chapter and coun- 
ci} rooma. ‘ 

On the fourth floor was a 
mezzenine extending over all 
the floor below except the 
commandery and chapter 
rooms which have IR fant 
ceilingis. A balcony overlooks 
the commandery room where 
space was provided for 
instal'ation of a pipe organ. 
The armory. 53 feet bv 28 
feet, was lighted from above 
by sk> lights. i 

The hasement contained 
hoiler and machinery rooms, 
vault and storage room, The 
froni portion was left un 
finished. The building was 
descrihed as strictly fireproof, 
concrel foundation. re 
inforeed concrete floors and | 
roof, tile nartitions, steel col. f 
umns and girders, 

Exterior walls were grev 
mat 'rick fared with Redford 
buff stone, ‘The huilding was 
80 feet hv 110 feet, and an 
proxinately 63 feet high. In- 
terior trim was clear red oak. 
except those rooms that had 
marble wainscot and tile 
Moors. The main stair treads 


were of marble. -, 


Dorothy Clark | 
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den, L. I. Pool, Thos. P. Mur- 
ray and William J. Ball. 
From the begining of Ma- 

sonry in Terre Haute in 1819. 

various building plans were 

made hut never materialized 
until 1910 when W. C. Clark. 

WM of No. 19. appointed a 

committee consisting of W. R. 

Hice, chairman, R. W. Van 

Valzah F. d. Longman, A. J. 

Miller and H. A. Pritchett. 
| This committee submitted a 
plan on Aug. 18. 1910 which 
was finally adopted by all the 
lodges. 

The plan provided for the 
election of a representation 
from each body with authority 
to form a Tentple Association 
whose capital stock should he 
$14,000 equally divided be- 
tween the seven stock holding 
bodies. These bodies ‘agreed to 
loan the remaining funds 
necessary to complete the 
Temple al 3 per cent interest 
per annum. The Tempie 
Association was to issue first 
mortage bonds as security 
for the money loaned. 

The Terre Haute Masonic 
Temple — Association was 
organized Aug. 29, 1911. Nar- 
ed as directors were: W. C. 
clark, PM. Terre Haute 
Lodge No. 19: J. N. Hickman, 
PM, Social Lodge No. 86: W. 
C. Retz Sr. PM, Humboldt. 
Lodge No. 42; W. K. Hamil- 
ton, PM. Euclid Lodge Nn. 
573: J. S. Jordan. PM, Terre 
Haute Chapler No. 11; C. d. 
Herber. PM, ‘Terre Haute 
Council Na. @& and J. G. 
Hein}. Terre Haute Com 
mandery Nn. 16. 

The Association was in 
corporated (under special In 
diana Statute) for the purpose 
of erecting and maintaining a 
building for the use and con- 
veni ice of association Ma- 
sonic hodies of the City. of 
Terre Haute. and a charter 
was granted dated Oct. 11. 
L491 and Aug. 9. 1912. 


The ca ee 


represented expenditures of 
aporoximately $138,000. The 
building. site, including the- 
firs year’s taxes. shdding, 
ete. came ta $20.000. The ac- 
tual huilding including 
plumbing. heating, electric 
lights, architect's and 
superintendent's lees 
amounted to $1090.900. Intering 
decnration, electric fixtures, 
furniture, carnets. rues, 
dray “jes. tnialed $48.0N0. 
Terve Haute Chanter No. 43. 
Order of Fastern Star. rented 
quarters there. In connection 
with the Areme Citth, they 
furnished fuads for the pur- 
chase of furnishings of- the 
first floor social rooms ana 
kitchen. The painting and f[ 
frescocing was done bv 
Witliams-Fereiuson Paint & 
Decorating. Camnanyv, Freitad 
& Weinhardt & Comnanv had 
the contract for the nlumbine 
steam heating, fan work for 
ventilation, and watianare 
vaciem cleaning svstem. The 
marhle aad tile wark was 
done by an Indianapolis firm. 
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Tells of Farm, $ School Days 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK. `~ Ts MAY 26 1974 


In 1906 William If. Wiley decided to write his autobiography, and his vivid 
memories of his early days give us an accurate picture of what farm life was like 
in Jndiana in the 18405 and 1850s. 

Wiley was born ôn a little farm near Bush Davis Creek in Rush County, Tnd., 
an December 28, 1842. When he was about four years of age, the family moved to 
Hancock County in two covered farm wa gons. The journey took two days, over a 
road largely corduroy, through a dense forest, with small farms cut out of the wil- 
derness few and far between. 

The father, mother, Wilev and'his baby brother, with the driver-hired for the 
second wagon, arrived at the new home, a tiny two-room hewed log cabin, set in the 
center of a clearing. The entire tract. of land consisted of a nuarter section, &0 
acres of which was a wedding gift to Wil ey's mother from her father, and other 80 
acres bought on credit. 

It was Wiley's firm belief thal no one who had nol lived through such an ex- 
perience could possibly appreciate the ef fort of clearing the forest trees from a 
tract of land so a crop could be planted, 


Unfortunately, this area had j hi Has TETIERE 

the caltle disease which was EROATEN = crops was just 

given to humans through the # beginning to “take hold of the 

milk and but- — minds of the farmers” and orott Clark 

tor and R 4 3 4H corn was generally planted on n° 974! 

chown as the i W new ground. After two or i on 

“milk sic k- f three crops of this cereal, Contd! oe Pane n 

ness” The H wheat, oats and clover i 

baby brother f generally [allowed in turn. entered the schoolhouse in the 
| When Wiley was Ul years morning. Wiley attended this 

i H old. his mother died after a $ school less than 30 days. and 

year's illness, He and his two f consequently learned very lit- 


died, Wiley 
became ill, 
and before the 


end of thu i younger brothers were sent to | tle. This was in 1847. 
second year sn ae i live with relatives until his In December, 1852, he 
the family de- , z father remarried the next | began attending school at 


cided to find CLARK 

‘a healthier location in Hend- 
ricks County. The Wileys lived 
in a log cahin here for about 
ja year when the-father bought 
a farm in Boone County. Here 
they had two gocd crops, but 
lost everything lnrough a de- § 
fective land title, and the fam- 
ily :moyed again, this time to f 
a farm in Marion County. 
This was March 1, 1852, when 
Wiley was just past nine years 
of age. 


year and brought. his liltle À District No. 3, a little lag. 
family home again. house. and his first teacher | 
In the carly spring, before | was William Patton. Wiler 
the departure from Hancock | broke the rules the very firsl 
County, Wiley was sent to his morning. before recess, and 
first school. He was between was in disgrace for the rest of 
five and six years of age, and || the day. The teacher had 
the neighbors’ children were |} hung a small board, some five 
to look after him, He remem- || inches wide by seven inches 
bered the crooked path to the || long by a string tb a nail at 
little log schoo! house through the side of the door. On one 
f the woods, more than a mile |] Side, was painted the word 
away, and the large number fj “In,” and on the other the 
of trunks of fallen trees f| word “Out. He made it his 
across the road that must be business to see that the word 
climbed over enroute. “In” always showed to the 
He also remembered the or- fj School. He paid dearly for in- 
der of “telling the lessons. Jt f) sisting upon his own views of 
was the rule that the children ff Propriety. 
should recite. singly for the During the 60-day term. his 
day in the order in which they Ẹ favorite subject was snelling, 


and he won th i 
Continued On Page 6, Col. 2 `$ class, He was Piigwed je H 
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d ap i the First 


Reader pupils on the last day 
of school. The teacher was} 
eurieus to know how he had 
learned {no read, and he toldẸ 
how he borrowed a book framy 
ane af the boys. He was past § 
In vears old when he learned f 
In read, and 1) when he wrote 
his name. | 
Wiley's descriptions of some 
af his eariy school teachers E 
are very vivid. Wiliam Fat- 
tan married one of the voung 
wamen in the newhharhond | 
and staved an to teach in Ihe j} 
cammumnity. “Isaac N. Cotton of 
was cruel in discipline, and ff 
hasty in decision. Thase pupils fi 
who escaped whinnings lived 
in fear of his displeasure.’ 'H 
This teacher afterward ‘went 
the Legislature from 
Marion County. where he got p | 
a lot of Self conceit taken out 
of him.’ 
Mr. Ross was popular with 
pupils and parents end taught 
good school. William W. 
Rice and his brother Thomas 
J. Rice both were good 
natured and the boys and 
girls could tnbend occasional. $: 
ly without danger of receiving 
a rebuke. He liked! to hear the 
children spell. speak pieces, 
and recite the gecgraphy 
lesson ìn concern. Many of 
these voung men teachers 
boarded with the Wiley family 
and helped with the farm 
chores. 


Wiley described one of his 
early schools thusly: “Ihis 
school house was buit of 
hewed logs and cavere R 
with clapboards. Jt had one 
door in the east, a blackhoare 
| about 5 ft. x 3% ft. made of 
| painted boards and nailed to 
the wall; in the west, a log 


lout of each side where single P 


rows of glass gave light to the 
room. several kinds of back- 


less benches, drawn up to 
wide planks fastened on long 
legs, for writing desks, a floor 
wibhout tongue a groove in 
the lumber, a low ceiling 
4 made of loose boards, a long 
low wood stove in the center 
of the room, and the teacher's 
chair and table near the 
blackboard.” He remembered 
that the rod. in those days, 
was an efficient means of 
discipline, but some got more 
than their share. 


Memory work was cul 
tivated, studies were 
necessarily gone over in more 
or less mechanical way. All 
@ grades recited their lessons 
for the teacher in the hearing 
of every other grade. and it 
waa mosi difficult lọ con- 
eenlrale. Each Friday was 
devoted ta “speaking time.” 
and each student performed 
when it was his turn. At the 
end of the term. great pre- 
parations were made for an 
exhibition complete with 
dialogues, declarations, com- 


matches were entertainment 
not only for the school, but 
the entire community. 


positions and music. Spelling | 
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machines, newfangled crank 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


ra gc] 3 ` . churns, ice c fr R. 

All old books are interesting, and some are more fascinating than bate ae py all ees : 

linstance, the title “Report of the Commissioner of Patents for the Year hien waddi even m pa 
2 


” will wade through any-BF the fuzz!) and apple peeters. 


` a thy ’ bu 
[wouldn't excite most readers, but a devoted “history bug feet nine. 


mer ; 6 i ; 
ee lications for patents during 1860 totaled 7,653, but only cae ves E ee aes pea erie 
ranted the majority to United States citizens but 38 to “subjects of Great Britain, A e A EA E 
E F nch Empire and other foreign governments. =. y benzoin and six ounces of lin- 
re tp rig how many inventors lived in Indiana and Illinois. Their seed oil was to be patented. If 
i 1n W " . . SEEN Š 7 = > Ta 
inane ne inele emy for dovetailing, making shingles, le e h graft A a ena Eie 
ing, extracting stumps, carving marble tombstones and making eave ag ; E Sees 
pcx g; to be patented offered improvements for hechives, corn $ potassa and liquid ammonia: 
ena e A un s corn shellers, horse-powered grain sepa-|e dilute with water and spread 
| ines, rj S ` , l i i 
| huskers, cause to draw water. pumps. harvesting machines. mowing pa “i ole ol Bek 
w hay presses, rakes, hay and straw cutters, grain cleaners, hemp brakes F 
| ‘ r ‘ ; Eee 
and grain scales. i 


precipitate." 
3 Remember this was- 1860, 
Horses still furnished ae 


E 


Irishman!) offered an impro- 
vement on the wonden or woo- 
den and metal washboard. He 
proposed that the corrugated 
jsection upon which the Jaun- 


i just before the outbreak of 
ithe Civil War, and industry 
iwas booming. Patents were 
į sought after for mills of all 
i types, steam generators, 
i railroad development, pumps 


ipower in 1860 and many in- 
i ventions concerned improve- 
į ments in bug- 
gies, harness, 


ea Sean ae pe idre was rubbed should be @ jand looms. Guns and firearms 
PORE NAAI ne imade of pottery enclosed in a ic 4of all types were mentioned, 
AUDE lea ; Swanden frame. How this was 2 “even gun canes. Fire escapes, 
es Bae better than the splintery woo- © Ë adding machines, scaffolds, 
Dor cTMU ‘BREE den model or the oh-so-hard fas 3 hand-spinning wheels, even an 
devices to metal one only our ancestors <I i “apparatus to detect fraud in 
‘stop a run- found out. I've never seen a PX 1 the baliot box" were invented. 
Ray horse pottery washboard, but I had £ 1 Simple items such as bed cord 
by ` dropping ; small wooden washboard iS jtighteners, diaper pins, 
blinders down DOROTHY J. ‘with a glass corrugation iz ‘parasols, ice skates, mart- 
Svar hi deves CLARK which I used for white Navy ie linglae rings, window awnings,. 
and partially smothering him ‘uniforms during World Wary is ‘animal traps and inkstands 
hoed a x Ù ‘were also to be improved. 
Severa] inventions dealt To case the work of the Some of the "receipts" for 
with “‘thills.” My trust dic- i homemaker there were im- patent medicines were most 


i provements in simple items 


unusual, What were they good 
such as egg heaters an dbeer ; g 


i . this was not a 
Cae dey for? Man or beast? Kill or 


| misprint nor the result of lisp- 


ing. Thills are the wooden § pitchers. locks and lamps. cure? One man in Texas ob- 
satis of the buggy or wagon. Se! cookstoves. writing desks and tained a patent for a ‘medical 
For the Deep South there BF rocking chairs which con: compound.” His recipe called 


were inventions for cotton verted to cradles, cow-milking for one pound. each of lep- 

anters. new ways to : tandra irginica, asclepias 
pale ection presses, tobacco fame: Continued On Page 12, Corsi j tuberosa; “seeds of lobelia 
| presses and juice extractors jinflata and ground African 
for sugar cane, j ginger, all pulverized; one- 


i fourth pound each of Capsi- 


-sufferin l 
ER Were ike |cum or African cayenne pep- 


housewife there were in- 
ventions to improve washing 
machines such as wringers 
and devices to pull the clothes 
out of the tubs on to a belt 
that would pull them throygh 
the wringer. One diehard in- 
venor (prohabty-?~ an 


one-half pound of 


f bark; 


DO NOT CIRCULATE į per and pulverized cinnamon 


{ cimicifuga or root of black 
| cohosh, pulverized. This was 
all mixed together, put up im 
| fnur-ounce bottles and sealed 
{ airtight. 

| An “astringent medicine” 
: was concocted of wild cherry 
| hark. poplar bark, refined loaf 
sugar. pure French brandy or 
alenhol and pure water. The 
inventor's alternative 
medicine” consisted of car- 
banate potassa, compound 
| Spirits of lavender, spirits of 
hartshorn, essence of pepper- 
mint, tincture af opiumand 
| aulem: ether. If there are 
| any local doctors who would 
care to make up a batch of 
either of these, I can furnish 
the amounts, 

A “medicated lotion” 
made from one-half 
each of spoon root, grapevine 


was 


root, sage, rose leaves, 
pellitory, Peruvian bark, 
abro-taenum and horse 
radish. This mess was all 


mixed together with alcohol 
and water and left standing 
for two weeks in a warm 
place. Then it was mixed with 
anatherin root and cloves and 
left standing two more weeks 
before pouring off and filter- 
ing and mixing with tincture 
of myrrh and guaiacum. 

A new snap patented in 1360 
| was made of soft water, shav- 
ing soap. sal soda, turpentine, 
olive oil, ammonia, alcohol, 
marble dust, camphor. white | 
rosin, alum, Prussian blue or 
Chinese vermillion and oil of 
sassafras. This mixture was 
well boiled and ready for 
use(?) 

Cigar-smoking readers 
would be interested in the in- 
vention “for applying to. the 
inside of a man’s hat a rack 
for holding cigars,” con- 
structed of reed or whalebone, 
Strips of India ‘rubber attach- 
ed to loops at intervals to hold 
a good ‘supply. 

Probably the most amusing 
patent was the “improvement 
in bosom expanders." This in- 
vention consisted of “an ar- 
rangement of rows of cane, 
whalebone, metai or other 


ounce ! 


SS 


suitable flexible strips united 
together so as to form a con- 
vex heart-shaped frame cov- 
ered with any suitable 
material so as {o possess 
elasticity and flexibility, and 
provided with suitahle honks 
and Joops for attaching the 
same to the body.” This was 
possihly one of thee arliest 
“Cross Your Heart” garments 
for our flat-chested 
grandmothers! 
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The Richardson Family 


; e tcf eS 7 
Reaches Fort 


Ts MAY 121974 Ry( DOROTHY J. CLARK 
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This week's column will finish the story of a Hoosier immigration—which is 
also the title of the little book written in 1904 by the grandmother of Miss Juliet 
Peddle and published in 1939. It tells the story of the Richardson family who left 
in a Flatboat the first of April, 1816, with the Markle, Harris and Stringham fami- 
lies to journey down the river from Olean Point, N. Y., to the mouth of the 
Wabash river and: upstream to Vincennes, reaching this point the third ‘week of 


June, 1816. 


Instead of finding her husband waiting for her there, Mrs. Richardson found 
a letter which said he was very ill in Washington, D.C. The writer assured her he 
was getting the best of care, but this did not lighten the burden for his anxious | 


wife. 


larrison | 


4 


The traveling party delayed their journey a week until another letter was 
received reporting no change in his condition. It was useless to delay longer, so at 
daybreak, June 27, the journey was resumed. 4 
': The evening of July 3 found them within a few miles of the fort. Bright and ! 


early the, next morning, July 4, everyone was up and ready, for there was a 
friendly rivalry between the boats as to Which 


They were not unexpected; 
word had been received at the 
fort ` that the immigrants 
were near. 
Charges of 
powder were 
put in the 
guns and the 
entire popula- 
tion of the 
fort was on 
the lookout for 


the new set- 

tlers. em 

About six DOROTHY J. 
o'clock the CLARK 
hoats were 

sighted coming around the 


‘bend, the large boat leading 
¿with the Major's flag. the 
‘Stars and Stripes. floating 
from the bow. A salute was 
fired [rom the fori and was 
answered by rousing ‘ahters 
from the immigrants. 

The officers of the garrison 
| came down to the river bank 
| lo welcome the strangers. 
| When the boats landed, Major 
Markle invited them alt ‘to 
come aboard his boat, where 
a table spread with cake and 
wines and where a social hour 
was spent in drinking boasts, 
as was the custom of the day. 


Among the gentlemen was a, 
handsome young Kentuckian, 
Dr. John McCullough, the 
surgeon at the fort. It was ‘a 
case:,of love at, first sight 
when hé_ was’ introduced to 
Matilda’ | Richardson: They 
were married a year later | 
when; she . was. ‘just past 16) 


years of agenci" 


Sermo 


children took possession of the 


only unoccupied house in the f 


settlement at Fort Harrison. a 
log cabin of two rooms with 
puncheon floors and a loft. 
Three other houses were im- 
mediately begun, but until 
they were finished Major 
Markle pitched his army tent 
to house his family and the 


two other families remained | 


on bheir boats. - 

To a woman accustomed to 
all of the comforts of 
civilization, the change to this 
wild, rough 


Richardson. She was born in 
Philadelphia, June 24, 1776. 
ten days before the 
Declaration of Independence. 
Her father, Dr. John Bennet, 
was a wealthy physician with 
a large practice. When she 


Continued On Page 8, Col. 6. 
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Should reach the fort first. _ 


life must havef 
been very great for Mrs. 


dfathy' Clatk 


T D 


married she went into as good 
a home as the one she had 
Jeft. 

A brave resourceful woman, 
blessed with common sense, 
she was able to accept the 
situation and make the best of 


iety for their father. She set 
to work to make her house 
neat and homelike. Unable to 
find female help in the settle- 
ment, she hired an 18-year-old 
French boy, the son of a 
trader, to help with the heavy 
work imside and out. They 
even planted a small garden 
although it was late in the 
season. There was plenty of 
food. fresh game and a river 
full of fish. 

The hostility of (he Indians 
and the matarial fever soon 
J convinced Mrs. Richardson 
| that she musi leave Fort Har- 
i| rison and try to return to Vin- 
| cennes. 


With only an old Frenchman 


to help her, she bought one of | 


il the smaller boats. loaded all 
her goods on board, dressed 
the children in their warmest 

A clothing and carried the sick 

done te the boat. The Indians 
watched their departure, but 
did not molest her. Evidently 


pe pe e se BOS BS 


CK gs 


Richardson died in 1851. Of 
their six children who surviv- 
ed them. George enlisted in 
the Civil War at the age of 57 
years and survived. making 
Terre Haute his home until 
his death im 1880. Sarah 
Elizabeth. who married Dr 
E. V. Rall, lived until 1890. 
Dr. Ball died in 1873 at the 
age of 73 years. 

The story of this Hoosier 
immigration is a most in- 
teresting one and tells so 


| much of the life and times of 


the early days of Fort Harri- 


son, 


SRE oe a 


they remembered the many 
kindnesses she had performed 
for them while living at Fort 
Harrison. 

_ Over a week Jater they 
reached Vincennes safely and 
Mrs. Richardson made ar- 
fangements to spend the win- 


i fer there. She sold the boat, 


*yented a house and was soon | 


, comfortably settled. Soon af- | 


tter arrival, ttle Mary and 


{dit Even her children did not j 
i} guess how greal was her anx- 


Margaret died within two 
days of each other from 
malarial fever aggravaled by 
colds and the dampness, 


Mr. Richardson did not 
reach Vincennes until the next 
March. Circumstances decid- 
ed him not to go back to Fort 
Harrison. Part of the land he 
had bought was in Illinois, on 
the other side of the river. 
about thirty miles below the 
fot. The river was broader 
here, and it seemed a betler 
location far a town. 


Here he built a large two- 
story hewn-log house. He laid 
out streets, sold lots, and a 
town soon sprange up. Jt be- 
came York, I, jin Clark 
County. For a time il gave 
promise of becoming an im- 
portant place. The location 
was beautiful and large 
steamboats used to come to 
the landing there. For some 
reason or other, the tide of 
prosperity turned toward 
Terre Haute and York be- 
came a dead town. 


Joseph Richardson died at 
the age of 75 years. Mrs. 
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f. Hoosier Immigration 
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$ Over twenty, years ago, Miss Juliet Peddle presented to me a copy of a little 
\ddok entitled, [The Story of a Hoosier Immigration,” printed in 1939 as a memo- 


rial to Caroline Peddie Ball. 
bh Thewriter, Mary Elizabe 


the story in 1904 and never expect 
She described how the Richardson 


a home in the. newly established State of Indiana. 


“the’ author obtained her information from her aunts, uncles and her mother, 
the “little Betty” mentioned in the story, only six years old at thé time of the jour- 


ney. west, , 


.") The'mother in the story was Mrs. Jo 
was-detained by illness, dauntlessly surmounte 
a Strange land to establish a new home. 


W Little Betty was the daugh- 
iter, Sarah Elizabeth Richard- 
ison, wbo grew up to! marry 
‘Dr. | Edwar iNodorhees Ball. 
i The author. of “gh 
t the -baok was 
‘their daughter, 
‘M'ar y Eliza- 
'béth (Ball) 
Peddle, grand, 
‘mother of 
Bb 'Yuliet 
p er rid) X 
a ir; B- á 
hame was 
huilt “júst a 
stone's throw aa 
from the water-s edgei of the 
Wabash 'river.” This! over- 


„it 


, 


home and laid out its ground 
on a grand scale for the pio- 
neer’ times: His garden fea 
tured rare: shrubs and trees, 
dwarf fruit ‘trees, trainad as 
pyramids, verticle and hori- 
zontal cordons; both double 
and single, and other espaliers 
of the choicest European and 
native varieties ot fruits. Along 
with his Scottish gardener, Dr. 


Ball spent. every possible spare 
moment working in his beloved 
garden. ` 

Dr. Ball's father had plann- 
ed for his son a future, as, a 


th Peddie; grandmother of Miss Juliet Peddie, wrote 
ed her account of the family to reach a printer. 
family left New York State in 1B16 to found 


seph Richardson J ban 
d the hardships of an Indian war in 


-21 —— 
farm 


A JENE, sae a Se 
worked physician built a larg? 
- Study mediciné, but conseot to 


who, when her husband 


We 


er. The boy wished to 
this course was withheld tintil 
his father found him studying 
Latin’ as he ploughed. the 
fields, reins around his neck 
so that while he guided the 
plough with his right hand. his 
‘left waa free to hold the Latin 
grammar. Dr.’ Ball became 
known for miles *around Terre 
Haute as a physician greatly 
above the average 
iknowledge and skill. 


} The family remembered the 
wailroad right-of-way cut 
‘through the lovely garden on 
what was to become known as 
sist St. Freight trains ran. over 
ithe rails laid wibitin! 20 ‘feet of 
tDr, Ball's imposing front 
door, eS ae RA 

| On the other side, of: Ist SL., 
uwhbre* once had ‘flourished 
_trejlises of pears, apples, nec- 
tarines and peaches, a now of 
ramshackle -buildings cropped 
rup. and there was soon 
[nothing to indicate that a 
well-tetided” drive had once 
swept up to the front door, 
steps: from which now 
descended directly. upon the- 
sidewalk. It must have been 
heartbreaking for the planner 
to fee all the beauty he had 
striven for wiped out by such 
sordid ugliness. 


lealled the 


The new part of the house 
also was! planned‘ on rather. 
sumptuous lines. The drawing 
room. 45 feet in length, had 
two fireplaces and above this, 
two huge hedrooms. ‘The door 
to the “backroom” was ùp 
three steps from the landing 
af the hack stairway. the onlss 
stairway of the origina] 
dwelling. This room was: for- 
nished with tall built-in war- 
drobes and a huge four-poster 
canopied bed... 

In 1816.'' the year. the 
Richardson family left New 
York. all the country west of 
the state of. Dhin, and parts of 
Ohio. was a trackless ‘wil- 
derness. Even farther east 
there were few roads and 
bridges. In what was then 
“far west.” no: 


|.wagon could get through the | 
l thick ‘growth of trees and un- 
jderbrish. A man on horse. 


back would think himself 


Í Continued On Page 7, Col, 1, 
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fortunate if he found a bridle 
path. s 

Mrs. Peddle’s account 
begins with the condition: of 
the Wabash Valley before the 
building of Fort Harrison and 
the events leading tò the Bat 
{le of Tippecanoe, 


Tnsieph Richardson lived in {I 
rich | 


Williamsburg, N.Y. A 
man, he awned a dry goods 


store, a hotel and a distillery, |i 
his home and other f: 
his i 


He sold 
homestead to a brother of 
Charles Carroll, one of 
riguers of the Dectavation of 
Independence. As Mr. Carroll 
wished to itake possession 
soon after’ buying, Mr. 
Richardson moved his family 
to the tawn of Geaeseo, N.Y.. 
where he rented one side of a 
large double house. A friend. 
Major Ahraham Markle. and 
his family occupied the other 
side. : 


Here they lived until the 
spring of 1815. when Mr. 
Richardson set ou on horse 
hack for the ‘territories with 
four other men. They were 
Major Markle, Captain Rig 
ger, Mr. Harris and the name 
of the fourth man waa learned 
later to he Daniel Stringham. 
Traveling hy compass. they 
tackled a long dangerous jour- 


hey. w 


preperty. 


the [ 


f 
KK 
/ 
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Hoosier Immigration, fory| 
Is Continued This Week | 


. PRI f os 
Ts MAY 5 1974 Gy DOROTHY J. CLARK 


The little book “Story of a Hoosier Immigration” written by the grandmother 
of Miss Juliet Peddle was really never intended for the public, but only for the 
enjoyment of the family. However, in later years, it was decided by the Peddle 
family to have it published so more interested people might learn of one family's 
trials and tribulations in coming out from the east to the Wabash Valley. 

When Joseph Richardson set out from New York to explore the-land buying 
possibilities in the Indiana-Ulinois country in the spring of 1815. he was accom- 
y by Major Abraham Markle, Captain Bigger, Mr. Harris and Daniel String- i 

am. ? 

At that time Mr. Richardson left his home in the charge of his wife and their 
seven children—John Bennett, about 15 and in college: Jane Malilda, between 
13 and 14 and attending a young ladies’ school in Batavia, N. Y.; also William, 
George Barkley, Mary, Margaret and Sarah Elizabeth. Another little girl, Martha, 
arrived a few months after his departure. 

There were also seven children in the Markle family, and all those children 
under one roof must have been a handful for the mothers while the husbands 


| ders against the poles they fi 


dragging 


places. 


the rudder to 


Four men were Miet ty 
navigate each boat who 
would work at a time. armed & 
with poies tipped with iron fF 
spikes, one man on each side Ñ 
of the boat. Standing facing i 
the stern on boards at the É 
bow end of the, boat, they set i 


i the iron ends of the poles Into 


the river. Placing their shoul- f 
pushed and slowly walked to i 
{he stern. The cleats in the $ 
“rimning hoards” prevented 
their feet from: slipping. ‘Then 
they walked back to the bow. 
thé poles in the 
water, and began over again. f 
When these two men tired. 
the other two took their 


There was always a man at 
steer. 


| were away. 

t The men in the prospecting 

‚party returned home in Sep- 

tember. Mr, Richardson had 
f located his sol- 


diers’ claims 
and pre- 
empted land 


to be bought 
from the gov- 
ernment — 22 
quarter sec- 
tions or 3,520 


acres. 
> While in In- 
DOROTHY J. diana he spent 
CLARK some time in 


Vincennes, 
where he mel many distin- 
guished persons, among them 
Colonel Francis Vigo. 


SENEESE E PO 


After his return home, the 
rest of the fall and winter was 
spent in making preparations 
for moving. Early: in March, 
816, Richardson Markle, 
Harris and Stringham started 
for Olean Point on the Alle- 
ghany river. 

Eight of the Richardson 
family traveled in a new car- 
riage with a double set of 
harnesses: mounted with solid 
silver on every part where it 
was possible to use metal, 
The two hoys went with the 
wagons thtat carried house- 
hold goods. A three days’ 
drive brought the travellers to 
Olean Point where they had to 


wait for the hoats to be, built 

Mr. Richardson plarined to [È 
supervise the building‘ of his 
boat. and go with his family 
as far as Pittsburgh, Pa. Here 
he would leave them and go 
by stagecoach to Washington, 
D. C.. where he expected to 
remain a week or two having 
papers signed and settling his 
Jand deal with the government. 
Then he planned to. purchase 
a horse and following the 
route he had travéled before, 
meet the emigrants. at Vin- 
cennes. lnd., on the Wabash 
river. If the boats reached 
Vincennes first, they were lo 
wail for him before going on 
to Fort Harrison, their 
deslination 60 miles farther 
up the river, 


I, was decided fo huild 


three boats, one for Mr. Har 


three boats, one for Mr. Har 
and ane to þe shared hy the 
Markle and Richardson 
families. 

STE TREE RR Rem ete rhe te 


Sometimes one of the bovs 
would steer while all four men 
took poles and worked hard to 
avoid running into snags or 
driftwood. 

If the river was free of 
obstructions. and the water 
too deep for the poles, all four 
of the men might rest. and let 
the boat float with the cur- 
rent, bul the poling furnished 
more spred. 

The flatboats were fitted up 
as comfortably as 
Fresh meat wa: plentiful as 
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the country bantided with all 
kinds of game. Cooking was 
done in open fireplaces con- 
structed on the decks at the 
ends of the boat. - 

It took nearly four weeks to} 
build the boats. Fhen they 
were launched, furnished and f, 
loaded. The new carriage was 
dismantled and securely 
fastened on the roof of the 
cahin. The carriage horses 
were sold. It wa simpossible 
to transport them on the flat 
boat. 

About the first of April the 
real journey began. It was 
tong and tedious: they could 
travel only by day, as Jt was 
not. safe to run the boats at 
night and the men could not 
have endured the -constant 
work. When evening came, 
the boats were tied up to the 
bank. The travellers, 
however, became so impatient 
that. sometimes when tite 
moon came up early and 
there were no clouds they 
wotild run the boats for an 
hour or two by moonlight. | 

As the season advanced, the 
weather grew warmer. The 
travellers sometimes went 
ashore before sundown and 
enoked supper n the river 
hank. 

At Pittsburgh they stopped 
for a day or two to gel. some 
supplies, Mr. Richardson went 
to a glass factory and bought E 
wine glasses, tumblers and 
decanters, all of fine cut 
glass. He also bought some 
china dishes. 

Here Richardson left his 
family and friends and 
started for Washington. The 
boats enteréd the Ohio river 
and continued westward. They 
saw Indiams and wild animals 
on the wooded bamklx. Major 
Markle and the boys would 
leave the boat with dog and 
go hunting for game. 

At Ripley, Ohio, the 
Richardson, Jane White, teen- 
visit Mrs. White, an elder Ẹ 
married sisler of Mrs. 
ichardson. Jane White. teen 
aged daughter of Mrs. White, 
and hy the first week of June 
the travellers had reached the 
mouth of the Wabash niver. 
Now the hoat-had to be push- 
ed upstream against the cur- 
rent. There: was ho floating 
and tittle rest for anyone. 
They did not reach Vincennes 
until the third week in June. 

Next week we'll finish the 
tourney of this family to Fort 
Harrison 


4 are 
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- MuchsHistory Is Revealed 


na Community: aliairs rile, 


In Collections of Bottles 


HD. 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK |. 
3 A Te APR 221974 
Much of America’s turbulent cultural and political history can be trared 
-through old bottles. Before the advent of modern, mass-produced glassware, man- 
s ufactuirers were quick to seize upon current trends and. popular feelings for trans- 
lation into colorful and highly individualistic flasks and bottles. 
A ‘Barly bottles were almost never thrown away, chiefly because of the expense 
of the early hand-made glass, and because a man grew attached to his. personal 
u flask. A drinker bought his flask and kept having il refilled from casks and barrels 
at his local whiskey merchants. r il y i 
ie Since 1626 American glass makers have been combining artistry and wit to 


Bitters: 
shapes, sizes and ¢olors. A list 
| of the wtelve most desirable 
bi idfers bottes inorder of their 
(iEmportanceinelndes 
i Traveller's, (supposedly the 
j rarest olat- only three are 
| known to exist), Jacub's Cabin 
‘Tonic. Carey's Grecian Blend. 


1B. Dinger's Napoleon Cock- 
{i tail, Crimean, Coolew's Anti- 


Castilian. Landsberg’s, and 
Blake's Tonic Ritters. 

Square and rectangular bol- 
tles were most. popular. bul 
| many were made jin fancy 
l contour forms. some ceylin- 
trical and oval, bul only two 


hotties" Sone ati ad 


1 Whilwetl’s Temperance, S & | 


Dyspeptic. Ben Franklin, | 


y 
iJ 


there. ' Ri 
it was during the War of 
=} 1812; that the United States 


padng. Between 
1815 and 1860 
many flasks 

"were made 

for Masonic 

„And other spe- 

cial intérest 
groups. Patri- 
i! otic émblems 
on. pre - Civil ' 

War bottles aes 
> @y mbo lized DOROTHY J, 
rising feeling CLARK. 
„of nationalism. 

Pest Civil War period saw 
the rise of: the bitters indus- 
“try. "Nice" people drank bit- 

“ters "for health reasons.” 

Labels promised to cure 
anything, but the Pure Food 
Act of 1906 kiMed the bitters 

`+ business. i 
The patent medicine mania 
> in America included various 
sarsaparillas, tonies, elixirs, 

‘étc.. of identical chemical or 

pharmaceutical © composition 

of bitters, but yet not tagged 
„i with the'specifie ‘‘Bitters”’ tbi- 
Jen: i rakit * 


.—— 
~~ 


C produce ingenious jugs in which men cou 
and the chills and fever of pioneer living. > 
«America’s first commercially successful g 
There are examples of free-blown bottles ma 


ani h sid a 
i To accept. the dictionary 


‘ glass industry started boom- 


` shrewd understanding of the 


a ee PT LLL 
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alcoholic content. 
Technic + rei rier Ps 


et- 
inition of bitters as “any 
medicine" would be to invite 
the collector to include bottles 
in almost astronomical num- 
bers, for at one time the total 
of liquid médicinal prepara- 
tions numbbred 110,000 jor 
more. ane 4 

The origin of Bitters, a 
peculiarly American phe- 
nomenon, came from a 


weakmess of human nature for 
alcoholic stimulation  — an 
influence of great social 
signifioance. 

The true collector of Bitters 
bottles views his specimens as 
examples of fine American 
glass making from almost | 
every. famous American fac-| 
tory, for the demand for con- 
tainers for Bitters was very 
great. y 

The human desire for 
physical health and comfort 
brought about * the} popular 
mass mania of i 
ters. ; i, 

Regarding i > 
alcohọi as a yn, bud willi 
get ,fhe same - effect 
“mefiitine.”’ the Victorians 
could: imbibe Bitters and. still 
live tip to their code. 

Originally, Bitters were lé- 
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gitimate Stomachics or flavor- 
ings with an acid or bitter 
taste. Alcohol was necessary 
as a preservative, .and: the 
popularity of ang given brand 
raised int! proportion to the 


ld contain their remedy for snake bile’ 


a 
lass plant was located in New Jersey.” 
de in 1740 at the Wisterburg plant 


ee PA AER TORRY PIR ma 


@ herbs that could be boiled into | here, bottles bearing the city's? 


‘used on an advertising card to 


| brands of Bitters dared to or 
fer themselves in the form of 
Nasks. 

} As for color. Bitlers battles | | 
were most frequently amber, 

t- also aquamarine, clear, 
geen. blue and puce. 

Pid invoices show that com- 
mission houses, liquor dealers, 
druggists and fish dealers all 
had a hand in the distribution 
of Bitters. 

Fancy form bottles included 
the pig. drum, globe, fish, In- 
dian Queen, ear of corn, 

f | jighthouse. bust of Washington } 
gnd the popular log cabin. 
Americans had an amazing. 
capacity to consume | 
medicinal nostrums. They |) 
Were subjected tb continual { 
newspaper acvortisement of |) 
lovally popular Bitters and || 
fortunes were made by emer- |! 
| prising patent medicine |} 
-| makers. With a small outlay 


¥ se ee 
of capital for bottles, alcohol, | days. and because 

caramel _ coloring, and any | wineries, breweries, 
combination of roots and w h iskey-making distilleries 


we had! 


a bitter hrew that would noft | name turn up all 
kill even il il did not cure. the | country. We alsn ma de 
product could he launched | medicines such as Jack Frost 
with the aic! ol a catchy name, | Cream and Milk's Emulsion 
ora lour voiced harker on the | and many others here otal 
tail-gate of a medicine show druggists had their names and ` 
that traveled from {own to | addresses formed in the ‘glass 
town selling the “bottles for | bottles and containers which? 
one buck a piece. held their prescriptions. Bottle | 
Printing was cheap in those | collectors have a ball ‘in this | 
days and labels could be made | area digging and classifying 4 
showing ñn indian maiden, | their finds. a ee 
famous person, with all the 
ailments that could be cured ff 
in very fine print. Even afi 
President's wife —- “Mrs. 
Pres. Cleveland’ — allowed 
her photogenic charms to be 


give "Sulphur. Bitters’ a 
boost! 
Because Terré Haute was a | tr C3 
glass-making center in earlier | oN 
eg et at tof ELA A av A 


he. author, granddaughter 
of "Joseph, Richardson, otten 
wondered» why het 
Brandfather decided to leave 
‘New York k whee he was/well 
bff and buy 22 séctions: at kand 
n the Indiana-Ilinois © wil- 
derness, Investing over 
$15.000, 2 fortune in those Ë 
tiays. A short time after his 
purchase, government land 
grants were issued which 
| brought the price of western | 
land down ‘tao a much lower 
figure than he had paid. Even 4 
when he ‚began harvesting 
crops there was no one in the f 
vicinity to buy... alleast 
not for ten years. x 
Soon Richardson began, 
building flat boats which he 
Joaded with wheat and cory 
and live hogs. engaged crew 
and floated downriver to New 
Orleans. There he sold his 
cargoes and hoats and bought | 
ħousehold supplies with the @ 
money urints, cloth, head 
h 
J 


gear,.siks, muslins, eotlons, 
shoes, barrels of stigar and 
molasses. spices; raisins. 
citron, kits of mackerel. cof 
fee, tea and all kinds of ti 
fuors and wines. He returned 
hy steamboat with enough of 
everything to make the family 
comfortable for a year. with 
ample margin for entertaining 
guests, for he was à very 
fispibable man. Joseph 
Richardson finally located at 
More nékt week .'.. 


Ghost of Christmas Past... 
A Holiday Menu of 1887 
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The love of eating, an important facet of our heritage, is best understood by 
browsing through old cook books. The WHITE HOUSE COOK BOOK, first pub- 
lished in- 1887, includes a remarkable menu for Christmas Day. Suggested for the . 


holiday was. - > 


- 


BREAKFAST = 
Broiled Salt Mackerel 


Oranges Boiled Rice 
Poached Eggs a la Creme Potato Fillets Wheat Bread 
Feather Griddle Cakes Coffee = Fh sruk 
; DINNER SA 


Boiled White Fish, Sauce 
Maitre d’Hotel 

Boiled Potatoes Creamed Parsnips 

Canvas Back Duck Orange Jelly 

Vanilla Ice Cream 


Oysters on Half Shell Game Soup 
Roast Gpose, Apple Sauce 
Mashed Turnips Stewed Onions 
Lobster Salad Boiled Rice 
Christmas Plum Pudding, Sauce 


Salted Almonds Mince Pie Delicate Cake Confectionery 
Fruits Coffee 
SUPPER 
Cold Roast Goose Oyster Patties Cold Slaw 
Buns Charlotte Russe Peach Jelly Tea 


The menu seems all the more remarkable when we remember that all of 
these dishes were to be prepared in an old-fashioned kitchen. The range was prob- 
ably wood-fired. and one needn’t be sur prised if the only running water was the 
water vou ran to the well to pump! 

All those individuals who can be heard bemoaning the fact that modern ex- 
travagant housewives pile to many goodies on our holiday tables, making us all 
overspoiled and overweight, have only to read the recipes for the above dishes to 
realize the average housewife-is much m ore conservative now than 87 years ago. 

The “receipts” for the 


Christmas plum pudding, rich 
wine sauce, salted almonds. 


pound of lean beef: fried 
‘bread; butter for frying; pep- 
per. salt. and twa stalks of 
white celery cut into inch 
lengths; three quarts of 
water. Joint the game neatly; 
cut the ham and onions into 
small pieces, and frv all in 
butter to a light brown. Put 
‘into a soup-pot with the beef, 
cut into strips, and a little 
` pepper. Pour on the water; 
| heat slowly, and stew gently 
two hours. Take out the 
pieces of bird, and cover in a 
_bow!; cook the soup an hour 
longer; strain; cool; drop in 
_the celery and simmer ten 
;Minutes. .Pour upon fried 
bread in the tureen. Venison 
soup was made the same, 
‘with ` the addition of a 
tablespoonful of brown flour 
wet into a paste with cold 
water, adding a tablespoonful 
of catsup. Worcestershire, or 
other pungent sauce, and a 
glass of Madeira or brown 
(Sherry. aan 
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game soup. 
Be ie aeabee : REFERENCE re 
spell the ruin- DO NOT CIRCULA 


ation of a § 
modern _low- 
calorie diet. 


To make 
Game Soup, 
one needed 8 
two grouse or 
partridges, or, pels 
if yor have ; 
neither, use a pair of rabbits; 
half a pound of lean ham; two 
medium-sized. onions; one 
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The Christmas Plum Pud- 
ding was made bytmeasure. 
One cupful of finely chopped 
beef ‘suet. two cupfuls of fine 
bread-crumbs, onë- heaping 
cupful of sugar one cupful of 
seeded raising on cupful of 
well-washed currants, one 
cupful of chopped blanched al- 
monds, half a cupful of citron, 
sliced thin, a teaspoon of salt, 
one of cloves, two of cinna- 
mon, half a grated nutmeg, 
and four well-beaten eggs. 
Dissolve a level teaspoon of 
sodz in a tablespoon of warm 
water. Flour the fruit 
throughly from a pint of 
flour; then mix the remainder 
as follows: in a large bowl put 
the well-beaten eggs, sugar, 
spices and salt in: one cupful 
of.milk. Stir in the fruit. chop- 
ped nuts, breadcrumbs and 


half a cupful of butter: when 


light and creamy, add the 
well-beaten yolks. of four eggs. 


| Stir into this one wineglass of 


| Cakes, 
| pint’ of 


suet. one after the other, unlil | 


al! are used putting in the 
dissolved soda- last; and ad- 
ding enough flour to make the 
fruit: stick together which will 
take all the pint. Boil or 
steam four hours. Serve with 
wine or brandy sauce. 

The sauce described in the 
cookbook as “superior” 
sounds yummy. Cream 
together a cupful of sugar and 


wine or one of brandy, a pinch 
of salt and one large cupful of 
hot cream or rich milk. Beat 
this mixture well; place it in 
a sauce-pan over the fire, stir 
it until it cooks sufficiently to 
thicken like cream. Be sure 
and not let it boil. Delicious! 

The night betore you want 
to enjoy the Feather Griddle 
make a batter of a 

water or milk, a 
teaspoon of salt, and half a 
teacupful of yeast; in the 
morning add to it one teacup- 
ful of thick. sour milk. two 
eggs well beaten, a level 
tablespoonful of melted but- 


_ ter, a level.teaspoon of soda. 


and flour enough to make the 


consistency of pancake bat-. 


ter; let stand 20 minutes, then 
bake. 
The Christmas goose i 


‘not be more than 8 months 


-to a:boil, and ‘serve. 
‘The applesauce was pre- 


water (some add vinegar); 
turn often so that the sides 
and back may be nicely 
browned. Bake two hours or 
more:. when-done take from 
pan: pour off the fat, and to 
the brown gravy left. add the 
chopped giblets which have 
previously ‘been stewed until 
tender; together with the 
water they were boiled in; 
thicken with a little flour and , 
butter rubbed together, bring | 


pared with sugar and.a little 
gelatine so it could be served 


;cold‘in a mold with the Roast 


| Goose. 


old. and’ the fatter the more | 


tender and juicy the meat. 
Stuff with the following mix- 
ture: three pints of bread 
crumbs. 6 ounces butter, or 
part butter and part salt pork. 


one teaspoon each of sages. | 


black pepper and salt. one 
chopped onion. Do not stuff 
very full, and stitch openings 
firmly together to keep flavor 
in and fat out. Place in baking 
pan with a little water, and 
baste frequently with salt and 


_ which. however, 


For salted or roasted al- | 
monds blanch half a pound. 
Put with them a tablespoon of | 
melted butter and one of salt. | 
Stir. them till well mixed. then 
spread them over a baking 
pan and bake 15 minutes or 
till crisp, stirring often. They 
must be bright vellow-brown 


when done. They are a: 
fashionable appetizer and: 
should be placed in or- 


namental dishes at the begin- 
ning of the dinner. and are us- 
ed by some in place of olives, 
should also 
be on the table, or some fine 


‘pickles may take their place. 


MERRY. CHRISTMAS! | 
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Back in 1864, Ry H. Sinin. editor and wT of the UNION DEMO- 
CRAT, a Terre Haute newspaper, decided to branch out and become a book bind- 
er. He also determined to publish the Terre Haute City Directory of 1864 because, 
as he wrote in his foreword, “the Directories that have been, issued heretofore 
have been compiled by persons who were non- peices of the City, and were 
gotten up solely for the money they would bring the a ties they caring 
nothing whether the work was corrector not?” 

Having had numerous occasions: to use the Slien and the 1864 directories I | 
can't see that Simpson did a better job, but at least he did not do a worse job of 
putting out the book. He reported that the population of Terre Haute stood be- 
tween 11 and 12 thousand and was rapidly increasing. In 1850 our population was 
4,051 and ten years later in 1860 it was about 9,000. 

As described, Terre Haute must have been “Pride City” indeed in 1864 — 
“The public buildings, business houses and dwellings were beautiful, and many of | 
them equal to those of any city.” | 

“There is a great degree of l ; are 
faste and elegance displayed 
in the grounds, shrubbery and | 
lawns surrounding the private | 
dwellings. In 
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this respect 
perhaps Terre 
Haute has not 
an equal in 


“A new bridge MOW being 
erected at the foot of Wabash 
Street... will in a few years 
supercede the old temporary 


ier: 

hardware stores, three leather 
fores, and an inaumefatke 
variety of provision, con- 
fectionary and other. smaller 


years past. an, annual average 
of 33 million.” 

Simpson reported that the 
heaviest trade of Terre Haute, 


the State, In structure’ (at the foot of Ohio stores . . . The amount of so far as the capital imvested” 
the early set- St.). | merchandise ` of all kinds was concerned, had been in 
tlement of the “Terre Haute has always retailed in the city pany $Y 

place great at- doubtléss reached, for five Continued Op Paze 10, Col. 1. 


tention was 
paid to the 
planting of 
shade trees 


DOROTHY J, 
CLARK 


heen noted for the amount of 
its mercantile trade. Frem its 
foundation (1816) to the pre-, 


‘sent time (1864) it has fur-) 


nished a very large market 


on the margins of tne streets for merchandise of every 
and throughout the public} kind, and has been con- Commdnity Affairs FAS 
grounds. The black locust of} spicuous for the mimber, pro- 


the country was universally | 


Tap i | 


bity, wealth and energy of its ` 
merchants as a class.” 


“There are now in the city” 


tine variet of trae Was whole, Wer a- hundred large retail, baiso 
ly destroyed by the borer in- bi glk i: Ẹ “fi r REPES ENCE 
N i, y | Variety stocks . a. Tnere - ay 

SA E e Sse Saa are alo ‘several large ; DO NOT CIRCULA iE 
Pe ot when the locusts | whosesale gaocery sand siquor 

were in bloom and'the air of Stores, seven large drug 

the spring was laden with the) stores, 20 clothme stores, se- 

[perfume of their flowers, the ves boot and shoe stores, 


city seemed like a garden... 
The loss of the locusts is) 
‘being speedily regained by thie | 
planting of the maple amd 
other varieties of n ative 
forest trees, which, in a few) 
years, will surpass in their 
loveliness the pioneer locusts | | 


a 
PEE E A 7 


three book stores, five large 


Wicd 


AAT 


Wi KT T pi 
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i meaning the Civil’ War, Terre 
_ Continued From Page ¢. Haute would become a large | 
- imand city. Albert Lange was 


pork packing since 1824 mayor then. Other city of- 


$1 1864. near the end or the E. 
ie War. There were two ae Dig carter. 
large foundries and machine Sessor: Ne E 


shops four flouring mills, one 
extensiv ineer; Eat Ger Boord, 
e steam saw mill, two Mees commissioner; Richard 
| voalen. factories, one plow W. Thompson, city ‘attommey; 
: patick yards, Peter Kelly, cemetery 
superiuitendent; and Drs 
James Bell, Wiliam L. 
| Mahat and J. H. Long, board 
of health. 
Because of the Civil War, 
Terre Haute had five military 
Goiupanies — the Union Ri- 


a [anM 


book manufactory, | 


| 4 > Racor = aaa fles. the Meade Guards. the ' 
| shops connected with Terre Faute Guards, the Ger- 
| rious railroads here. + ee and the German 
i Bir iTe iane She The city had three 
aute House ssBuutin’s newspapers — the» Wabash 
2 Clark House, the Express and Union Democrat 
and the were daily and weekly; the 
; (which had | Terre Haute Journal. was 
some years). | weekly only. R. H. Simpson 
ree volunteer | was the editor of the Union 
| Democrat at the corner of 


| Fourth and Ohio where he al- 
(so operated a book bindery 
| and published the city direc- 


| tory. 
There were two tbra in 
“ab 1864 — the McCiure r 

ie. ra E E oise so Ohe 
ee ec ae cents] between 3rd-and. 4th Sts. gand 


Academy for girls wader the | | ’ 
| the Township Librarv located 
Spe! ab thesbisters of Pro: at’ Zenas Smith's office an 


vidence of St. Mary’s, the new f. 3 
female college on S ath St. E oe VE a 
2 . 


y. 
erre stig had 15 chu ieee ore in the Ii 
ates as ancl pi directory that are stil with us | 
s in includiag two ‘today — Heinl Florists. Hul- | 
to eae dour Methodist lman & Co.. and the Terre | 
one Episcopalian, j 

one Roman 'Oatholic, one Ger- Bante om Eos 

man Lutheran, one years Bi 
Hvangelic Lutheran, one 
Universalist, one Con- 


Sega? OO one Jewish 


i oe Sih wh p 
È - a ee o- pa 
Terre Haute s Founc 
VSO DTA EE © SE 
Pi eee DE eae p, t, Bi pe fil 
d. TBF vororny- s CLARK g ymminity Affairs TU 
ee Le ae \ ka g ger n wil 
One of the remarkable group of men;with unusual ability and individuality, 
who came to this little town shut in by nges of unsettled country and barel 
linked to the east by few and little trav yads to make Terre Haute the pros- 
perous city it is today, was Demas Deming ™ . j; 
Fifth of seven children of Seth Deming. Demas Deming was born in 1787 in 
Wethersfield, Conn, His father. Captain S eth Deming (1748-1827), served with dis- 
tinction in the American Revolutionary War, first as a lieutenant, and later as 
captain, in the Fifth Regiment of Light Horse Cavalry of Connecticut.. 
Demas Deming was the sixth in line of descent from John Deming who came 
from England and settled at Wethersfield in 1636. ni emigrant, John. Deming 


a 
p 


Hl 


married, in 1637, Honour Treat, one of the family which emigrated'to New Eng- 
land in 1630.and gave to Connecticut its first colonial governor, Robert Treat,.a 
hero of the Pequot War and leader in the resistance. to the demands of Gov. An- 
dros for the cclony’s charter, Which was.concealed in the famous “Charter Oak.” 


The Demings were promin- | 


ent for several generations in, 
colonial history of Connecticut. 
When the sec- gai 
ond war with # 
Great Britain $ 
broke out, @ 
{Demas Dem- 
‘ing entered. 
the army and 
| with the rank 
of Lieutenant 
| was stationed 
hduring the 
‘War of 1812 at 
New London. K 

He resigned his commission at 
‘the end of the war- 


j 
|) Looking fer a career in busi- | Aa 
pean ene Comminfty Affates File 


‘ness, he madc ai ) | 
[West Indies. but finally settl- | 
ed at Baltimore, where he | 
[went into business with-Gen. | 
Ripley, the father of the Con- | 
federate general of that 


| George Peabody, then a 
young banker, and afterward 
| celebrated for his philan- 
. thropic gifts to the poor. of 
Londcn where he became a 
very successful banker. In 
1856. when traveling in this | 
‘country. Peabody made along | 
‘detour to visit Mr. Deming 
a remained several days in | 
“Terre Kaute. el 


Abirammtd by opportunities 
offered in the newly cpened 
west. Demas Deming settled 
in Terre Haute in 1818 and: 
engaged in such trade as was 
open. At that time the town 
consisted of a few log cabins. 
He began to buy land, confi- 
dent of the growth to come, 
and here he remained until 
bis death in 1863. 

First, Deming bought a 
stock of goods and cpened a 
store where the Clark House 
stood later at the northwest 
corner of First and Ohio. His 
first. land purchase was 
recorded in 1819. In 1821, 
Deming was allowed credit 
for two days work on the 
public highway in return for 
his services as judge of elec- 
ticns. He helped build the first 
court house. In 1822 he repre- 
sented Terre Haute Masons in 


‘the Grand Lodge. In May. 


1823. Deming was allowed $90 
for the, use of the clerk's. of- 


fice. By 1859. Deming was one 


of the heaviest taxpayers of 
Continued On Page 6, Col. 1. 


name. In Baltimore he form- ” : 
ed a close friendship - with A COUNTY t Be a ay 
i ta y we $s ó 4} ik Ay d 
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Continues F 
j ueg rom Page 4. 


Terre Haute and Vigo county. 
Only Chauncey, Rose and, 
Jacob D. Early paid highery 


taxes. Deming paid $1,463.72. 
that year.. f 


bv the ernor and Mri 
Deming an Associate 
Judge. for 

a | also i 
irectors of the, L b 

of the State B: jana 


| opened here in 
(now known a 
2nd St. and ard St. Hio | 
_ Hall), and the first dent | 
f the Bank, an office he held 
ra aver | | years. , 
Judge Deming was actually 
roundsman in the fire 
guards of 1840. the year he 
married Sarah Patterson, 


| (1819-1898). daughter of Ate 
| thur and Margaret (Cha 
ii 


6) Patterson. Mri. 
ming’s father, Arthur P 
son, immigrated from) 
sunt: Tyrone. Ireland, taj 
America, and settled in Penn 
Svivamia at the age cf 1 
years. About 1814 he locat 
at Vincennes. Fram there hs 
went to Parke County, Ind., 
„where he became a prominent» 
citizen, being chosen to serve 
in the stsate legilature. He 
died in 1848 at Saratoga 
Springs. 
‘Mrs. Deming’s mother, 
| Margaret! Chambers. was 
| born in New Jersey -and died 
| in Vigo county in 1868. Sarah's 
| grandfather was Colonel 
Chambers, a Revolutionary 
officer of New Jersey. 
General Patterson came to 
Terre Haute in 1846 and was 
one of the town's early 
ue nerchants. He died 
1848. His children were 
who married Judge 
; Mary, who married 
sinton. another pioneer 
t: Margaret, who 
John P. Usher, 
4 r ind Secretary of Tn- 
prior) in Pres. Lincoln's ca- 
| bi and Chambers Patter- 
fk, Ba oan three time 
ie ‘re Haute and 
of Vike Crenit. Court. 


Becaue ici, roads. 
between aut and 
Rockville edding . 
Demas d Sarah 
Patterson was until 


all could get there, The mud 
was hub-deep.and the men 
had to get out of their buggies 
and carriages and pry out the 


wheels. There was not even 
time to change their 
spattered hr before the 


ceremony The house 
where the ng took place 
was later ca the General 
Steel homest 

The newly came to 
Terre Haute spent their 
honevmoon i old Prairie | 


House When” 
porarily in 18 
housekeeping. i 
terward Cal 
House on the Bor 
and Ohio. property owned, by 
Mri Demimgy | 
children were born there. 
Their childdien were: Demas 
Jr.. bern ¿ Arthur, horn 
1843; Henry Seth, born 1848; 
and Sophie S. born 1850. In 


- 1831 Henry Seth Deming mar- | 


ried Josephine Neely, born 

1862, daughter of Samuel W. | 
and Sarah J. (Wright) Neely. 

As a retired capitalist, Henry 
lived in Santa Cruz, Calif. His | 
daughters were Helen | 
Josphine and Dorothy Sarah. ; 
Arthur Dee gidi unmar- 

tied in 1885. ie S. Deming 

ey in 1876, to Davis 

Wheeler, and lived m Tarre 

Haute. — f 

Demas Deming Sr. was 
described as being “small in 
stature. always pleasant. ex- 
ceedingly active, wise and cir- 
cumspect, and never osten- 
tatinus of supersilious. He | 
was vastly rich, but no one 
ever would have supposed so 
from any outward personal 
demeanor. His superb land. 
extending almost from- the 
eastern geo the city to the 
hills, was his idol. Almost any 
| day during his lifetime he 
could have been found on his 
way to or from. or upen these 
lands. He was emphatically 
the best poised man of his 
contemporaries.” 

The Squall ‘on which the 
Deming homestead was built 
at the northeas' 
Sixth and Poplar streets cost 
Judge Deming $100 which he 
had haned on. it. The ber- 
rower could not pay. and one 


night packed up and quietly 


left town before daylight. The 
. judge heard of it, an 
‘mounting his horse. after a 
L chase. evertock the man. The 
Faedtor said he could not 
possibly pay and the judge 


corner of 


would have to take the land 
; for it. 

A part of this same square 
was later sold to the city 
school board for $20.000, and 
Wiley High School was built 
there. Tke best part of the 
original ground was left and 
in later years the Methodist 
church at Seventh and Poplar 
and the YMCA were built on 
the original Deming land. 

While living at First and 
Ohio, where sons Demas Jr. 
and Arthur were born, the 


new Deming residence was | 


completed, and Mrs. Deming 
was anxious to move into it, 
but she could never get the 
judge to make the move. 
Finally he had to go on a trip 


‘east. and the stage was | 
hardly out of sight before she | 


had secured the necessary 
drays (moving vans of the 
time) and hurried everything 
off to the new house. 


Demas Deming (1841-1922), | 


son of Demas Deming (1787- 
1865), lived in Terne Haute all 


his life. He attended local | 


schoo) and Waveland 
| Academy. His favorite sports 


| Until automobiles took the 


| place of driving horses, he | 


| bought and raced’ and sold 

| driving horses as a diversion 

| and made money af it. 

; In [871 he married Mary B. 
Floyd (1844-1893). daughter of 
(Hagan) Floyd. There were 
no children. In 1916 he mar- 
‘ried Mrs. Lillian R. Lohr- 
mann. a widow with a daugh- 
ter and son-in-law. the Lovell 
E. Watermans, with three 

| small children. He became 

| very. “gond: of his »slep-grand 

| children and was said “to 
| dote” on them. 

Demas Deming Jr. entered 

| the hanking business with his 

father in the McKeen & 

| Deming Bank when he was 

onty Ifeyears of age. At aige 

27 he became president of the 

First National Bank in 1868, 
and was known as the “boy 
banker.” q 

* He became president of the 
Deming nd Co., vice- 
president, of the Terre Haute 

Savings Bank, vice president 
of Citizens Gas & Fuel Co., 

| and earlier president of the 

| Terre Haute Gas Light Co. 
When Rose Polytechnic 

Institute was founded in 1874. 

he was on the first hoard of 

managers and was treasurer 
at the time of © his death. 

Deming Park. Deming Street. 

Deming School, former 

Deming Hotel, and Deming 

Woods bear his name. 


n —Ė 


| were horse racing and boxing. | 


~My ri 


Old Dictionary Gives! — 


woman of ‘Beaton, in Dc merits 


974 from the number of pompkins 
Ts DEC g | raised and eaten by the peo- | 


Insight Into Slang => Pee 


Boston and its dependencies 


fó» deea P, - | “Punch” a liquor, call 
| By, DOROTHY J. _ CLARK OE ee 8 ui ed by foveigħers_ “Contradic- | 
Ts DEC B1S7T4 | = D ie ‘uae | tion” berie A was compos- 
É i k ed of spirits to make | it 
The recent reprint of an “1811 Dictionary chine Vulgar Tongue, of Buckish | | strong. water to make it! 
Slang, University Wit, and ‘Pickpocket Eloquence’ gives an eitertaining isight in- | weak, lemon juice to make it 


sour, and sugar to make it 
England, when bv ots | 


1 undertaker, and “Caligogus’’ was an Ameri-" 
Tg can beverage’ of rum and 


to the slang, wit and humor of the late 18th and early century 
a “Flaybottomist” was a school teacher, a “Carrion Hunter” a 
a “Buttock Broker” a matchmaker. Ci 

Many words had different meanings then — “High Lit 


in a garret or cockloft,” a “Faggot” was a stand-in soldier. 


Pion ts | spruce besp..4 3 
g "meant to lodge “Saratch p atter. or 
“and, with special Taylor's ragaÑ™ was bread 


“apologies to today’s sdf itsts “To Lib’ meant “to lie together.” ” And, , believe it | EEEE te Me Mapi 
or not, a “Pig? was a policeman. san | sliced. ‘Smash’ was the old | 
|name for mashed turnips. 
I thoroughly enjoyed this gathering of words from long ago, a recent gift to | Suat ops MENS © toasted | 
my reference library. It’s surprising how many /expressions, have remained ai! brew ported in ale, sweeten 
le oth- | ed with sugarand. grated nut 
changed for almost two centuries. Some have attained respectability while See It E e eith 


ers have remained vulgar and are not used in polite society. Members of the Now 
generation use the term “bread” to signify money. Two centuries ago “out of 
bread” meant “out of work,” almost the same thing. 


Being interested in old cook 
books and mystified by some 
of the early terminology, I 
was pleased to find some 
answers. “Adam's Ale” we 
all know re 
fers to water. 
< Batchelor’s 
fare” consist” 
ed of bread. 
cheese and 
kisses. *'Cob- 
bler's punch” 
was made of 
treacle. vin- 
egar: gin and ™ mme 
water. "Co Ne DOROTHY J. 
cannon’ con-..« ~ CLARK 
sisted of potatoes. and cab fè 
bage pounded together in, 4. Fish SAT Hh TY FU pR TFA TRY Sy 
mortar. and then stewed with wid «ev hard LEGA 
butter. an old Irish dish. 

“Flip” was a small beer, TRAET UTE NDINA 
brandy «and sugar. with’ 
sometimes lemon added, Now’ 
antique glass. collectors know 
what to serve in those special 
flip glasses. ‘ *Flummery"” was 
oatmeal and water boiled to a 
jelly. while “fromenty’’ was 
wheat boiled up to a jelly. 
“Hasty pudding’ was oatmeai 
and milk boiled to a moderate 
thickness and™ eaten witi 
‘sugar and butter, » 


Continued on Page 6, Col. 1 
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way from the subject K 
ood and drink, other 
teresting definitions sin 

“bool keeper” which r 

to one who never returns 

rowed books, My hair-dresser 

Im sure, would Mot ap 

predtate Ee ‘oalled “nit 

h was the term 

pR | who | cared € 


of our ave 


easel rdos c make 
ipersin loa 


v ivy bust 
“Bothered bs 
eant that a on was talk- 
' a at hoth ears by different | 
Pa. o the i 


ns. 


an Wig 63 


Farhily Papers Yield 
Bits of Local Hist ory 


pUlebeatetinaly ysliail’sS ‘piin _ ss, 
~~ . By DOROTHY J.'CLARKS gg pec 11974 


Clearing out am accumulation of family papers can sometimes yield interest- 
ing bits of local histagy,;When the Vigo County Historical Society receives sugh a 
gitt of yellowing, brittte-papers including letters, receipts, tax duplicates. deeds, 
diaries and grocery orders written in faded ink, they carefully sort through them. 


The individual items worth preserving are placed in acetate page binders and — 


filed according to their content for future reference. 


Recently a box. of old papers dating from 1822 to 1898 was received from | 


Sullivan County, Indiana. Some of the names involved include Adams, Cory, Da- 
vis, DeBatin, Giles, Harris, Hill, Hoag, Hunt, Johnson, Kintz, Ogle, Paddock, Perry, 
Shattuck, Talbot, Thurman, Tichenor, Warren, Yeager.and.Zane jn ae ET 
Lack of schooling in pioneer days resulted in nine different. spellings for one 
woman named Rody, Rhoda or Rosa. Her last name was spelled variously — Raw- 
sel, Rosdel, Rosel, Rosell, Rossell, Roswell and Rozet, This should serve as a re- 
minder to anyone searching for their family tree to Took. for all possible spell- 
ings of the name and some they may find almost impossible to believe! 
-, The earliest document: was - ool aaa: en eee EET 


lives below and remote from | 
any infected district and that 
there is mo danger from any 
intercourse with him. (signed) 


J. M. Talbott M.D.” 
Smallpox was very prevalent 
in the Wabash Valley at that 
time. | 
This writer would invite 
anyone having old papers of 
any kind:to share them with 
history-lovers. The Historical 
Society Museum library has a 
copying machine and will not 
need to keep your papers | 
more than the short time re- | 
quired to copy them while you 
wait. } 


a receipt of Jese Rossel for 
“three dollars and fifty-five 
and a half cents in full for 
his state and 
county taxes 
for the yeare 
1822.” This 
was signed by 
the Sullivan 
county sheriff. 


According to 
a later receipt. 


the 1838 tax 
of $2.45. was A 

da eens DOROTHY 
paid: or. 160 CLARK 


acres of land 
located vin the South West 
Quarter of Section 5 and Sec- 
tion 6, Township 9, Range 10, 
in Sullivan: County r 
„Another receipt shows that 
‘the 1833 state. county and 
road taxes of $2.80 were paid i 
. by the heirs of Eyenezer Pad- 
dock's estate on 160 acres of 
land in the South East quar- 
ter, Section 6. T 9. R 10. Both 
„receipts were signed by 
William Johnson. $ 
- In 1833 Rody Rossel paid 
'$4.964 for 39 acres at $1.25 per 
acre. According to one store 
account she traded 8 lb. 2 oz. 
of feathers valued at $2.03 for 
supplies totalling $3.40%. This ı 
left an unpaid balance of | 
$1.37. ! 


In this” transaction, she 
bought “mader” for 56% 
cents. 4 02. indigo for 50 
cents; 2 lbs. allum, 25 cents; 
one-half yard black bobinet, 
18% cents three yards black 
lace, 37%' cents: three yards 
wide calico, 45 cents; some 
black ribbon „and one pare 
shoes, one ‘dollar. 
| We can ‘speculate that she 
‘was dyeing woot yarn or line 
flax with the matter and in- 
digo. The afum would set the 
dye and make it more per- 
manent.’ The madder came 
from a climbing herb with 
‘small, yellowish flowers. The 
root of this plant was used for 
i dyeing. Madder was also the 
name of the dye and the name 
_ of the color the dye produced, 
-a strong purple-red. It is 
sometimes referred to as 
“rose madder? and is a pig- 
ment characterized chiefly by 
its lack of permanence, hence 
the alum. =“ 

Indigo was a blue dye ob 
tained from various plants, a 
deep violet blue, and called 
“indigo blue.” . 

So many black items among 
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WP " t #4 
tional House; body sent o Union 
Í City, Iowa.” Nation | House, 
Porter) Mrs. 


|| publication of this 
records had to be! bro 
the vault of the Ba 


-= By GLADYS S ELTZER |! 
` Star Staff Writer 


kelia À a Clark said, was a down- 
l A 

| books ex, of tree, coun Funeral Home: iR town hotel, now demolished, on 
Haute’s first undertaker, has 1S aaa Sixth St. near Wabash Ave. 

been compiled to provide his- The records were lo ned. by Another such g notes the, 
i torians and genealogists with Francis Porter, of, the Bah- circumstances _ th: aes 
‘more readily accessible infor-| Porter Funeral Homey. and|liam Se Mar. 14, 1887. 
‘mation for research. «= ~ newspaper ` clipping including 


: 


railway. ‘brakeman killed on C 
and E.I. giving all details.” 

Mrs. © has retained the 
original spellings which include 
Seelyville as ‘‘Sealyville.” She 
said that often Mr. _ Ball ar- 
ranged for funeral rvices to 
take place in Riley and he 

ipped the body to Riiey on the 
ndalia Railroad. A surprising 
number of entries show that Mr. 
Ball arranged tor funerals in 
= other parts of the coun- 


OP oe ear 


| copies have been presented to 
the orical ee art 
Mrs. „Dorot rk, pro- .| tae iie l 
E REE eT exec: " eral home.. the. Vigo 


aunty Public. Library and the 
utive _secretary_—f._ ihe n a State _ Library at In: 


igo 
‘County Historical Sc pools ty, a saaenolie 
The listing is more than 


simply an alphabetical listing 
which gives the name and the’ 
particular account hook andis 
page of the entry. Mrs. Clark’ s 
index, which took her about H 
year to compile, gives addi- 
tional information which pro- 
vides a commentary on certain) t 
socia En aspects of life in 

e 


the. acon eas 


period -from September. 3. 
period from jscbiember... 1863. 


She said 
in usta 


index contains 
of entries showing 
names, addresses of the de- 
ceased, sometimes the causes 
of death, and will be used by 
individuals who come from all 
over «the country to consult 
these records. 


Prior to _the cone Part of the 19th} Since this was hefore the days 


There’s many a possibility for 
a contemporary Edgar Allen 
‘Poe or O. Henry short story 
eam who might want to bring 


of modern refrigeration or em- 
balming, he invented a “corpse 
preserver,” a we, y which is 
EN on sir e mu- 


seum. o T ried n inner 
metal oe he coffin in 
whic h the bb i placed. Ice 


Here was packe n the space 
between the oet shell and the 
metal trough; as the ice melted 
this is for Wm.|the water could be drained 
s . Hasinger; funeral postponed through a spigot at one end of 
Friday to Sunday on account of|the coffin. 
ee ie was not dead” for) esac Ball was born in Eliza- 
Another rather poignant entry Page ee E 
reads “comited suicide at Na- Wayne county in Indiana when 
he was seven and at age 16) 
he was apprenticed for five 
years to a cabinet maker. How- 
ever. he left before his apprent- 
iceship was ended to learn ei 


E to bear on some 
th ie entries, 
5 


+ + 

instance there is an entry 
l aker” which reads “Riley 
Lockport; 


undertaking trade in Indiana- 
polis. | 
| He returned to Terre Haute in 
1887 and formed a partnership 
with Charles Triche, an early) 
cabinet maker. The combination| 
of Ball’s training resulted in the| 
opening of the first funeral! 
parlor in the city at the south | 
west comer of Second and 
Cherry Sts. $ i 


ETE ce 

e la m oved to 30 pi a 
St. a then to 20-22 S. 5th St 
and a to 331 S. 3rd St. His 
first. urials were mong the 
last made at the | 
Orchard Burying 
also made si 
burials in W aw 
` The Pills int par! 
lot te ii the le of the Old 
Indian Orchar Burying Ground. 
the oldest cemetery site in the 
city, and a portion of this has 
been preserved as an historic 
site. Ms i 
i Isaac Ball was the first pres-| 
ident- of the Funeral’ Directors! 
of Indiana and was first eleeted 
in 1881 and re-elected in 1882. 
He died on Sept. 3, 1907, and 
was buried in Highland Lawn 
Cemetery. He was survived by 
his widow, Caroline Taylor Ball; 
a son, Frank; a daughter Tillie 
E. Ball:Hess; a brother Caleb in 
Iowa and'a brother William in 
‘Terre Haute. ` | 
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The Star, Terre Haute, Ind. Tuesday, May 16, 1972. ; 
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TO HELP HISTORIANS — Mrs. Dorothy Clark, left, executive secretary of the Vigo County 
Historical Society, spent a year compiling an index of three account books of Isaac Ball, 
Terre Haute's first undertaker. She is shown here presenting a copy to Francis Porter 
who has the original books. earliest known records of Isaac Ball. (Photo by Kadel) 


berries Bre a 1 Part 


on g|efore, the Pilgrims 
gredient in the Indians’ “con- 
D attributed powerful medicinal prop- 
men brewed cranberry te to draw 


ir dians, cranberries were known as “Sassamanesh “The Cape 
the South Jersey Leni-Lanape tribes called the! little red 


berry “Ipi A, itter berry. The Algonquians of Wisconsin called cranberries 
“Atoqua. Ai E the Delawares in New Jersey, cranberries were known | 
_ as the sym peace. The Delaware chief Pakimintzen distributed cranberries | 


at tribal p 
Accord: 
the intervent 
“medicine” y 
the Reveren d 
i the two men 
Reverend Bou 
from time to 
| nahy fell t 


} feasts, and thus his name came to mean “cranberry eater.” 
o an old legend, cranberries came to grow on Cape Cod through 
n of a white dove. During an argument (probably over whose | 
je most powerful) an Indian medicine man cast a spell and mired 
h ard Bourne in quicksand. In order to settle their differences, 
greed to a 15-day marathon battle of wits. Unable to move, the 
s kept alive by a white dove which fed him a succulent berry 
e medicine man could not cast a spell on the dove, and fi- 
exhausted from ‘his own lack of food and ‘water. The. 
spell on the R ‘ne was released. In the course, eS events, one of 
those berries fe e ground and took root — and thus began Cape Cod's cran- 
RE iy Eyi p- 7 
The Tidians) p! ii ented the- 
Pil ims with g of cra 
be ites It is b 
cranberrie 
the iret than 
int 1621. The 
‘Pilgrim. Pri 
ena ppli ed 
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and cranberry 
| sauces. 
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eave theeran-: e CNK REFERENCE 
erry its modern name. To DO NOT CIRCULATE 


em, the pink cranberry blos- | 
‘soms resembled the heads of | 
cranes; therefore the word, | 
“crane berry,” later contract- 
ed to “cranberry. RT : 


"Wild cranlierries remained 
popular as the Pilgrim settle- 
mene became. thriving towns, 
each fall, entire families 
gathered to pick enough to 
preserve for winter. In 1773, 
one Cape Cod community 
| decreed a dollar fine ~ for 
anyone found picking more 
than a quart of cranberries 
before the 20th of September.. 
In addition to losing a dollar, 
anyone who ‘‘jumped the 
gun” also lost his cranberries. 
x During the heyday of clip- 
iper ships and long whaling 
voyages, American ships car- 
ried cra ries in their holds 
to be eaten by sailors to ward 
ie aeet tg — much as English 

““limeys" ate the limes. The 
cranberries contained import- 

| aint Vitamon C; and their nat- 
‘ural waxy coating aided pres- 
ervation over long periods of 

} time. 

2, It wasn't long before the lit- 
tle red berry was being ex- 
ported to Europe. In England 
during the 18th century, a bot- 
tle of the American fruit 

| brought five shillings, nearly 

($1.25. 4 

In 1844, a barrel of cranber- 
ries, en route to an American 
| visitor in Hamburg, was jn- 
volved in a shipwreck off the 
| coast of Holland. The barrel 
ja ated to the. island of 
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f during the 
to protect the 
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Labor Day 
ls the beginning — 


as decor agii 
pieces, wooden- 
n 


rs i, skilled 
harvest ani 
gaug 

ee a you 

wen their high 
atity by bouncing! During 
ding. each er cranberry is gi- 
n a chanc ) bounce seven 
nes. over \ vooden barriers 
a berry 

nce, T s discarded. 

nk: vin Day din- 

no dish ‘could be more» 

ee ee 


: s 
, DOROTHY J. CLAR 


a l 

Ere ' ar 1768, not far 
ana a member 
ethontaske, was a 


4 D 3 T ee if 
. The famous Indian chief Tecumseh was born about th 
from where Piqua, Ohio i8 now located. His father, Puckes 
of the Kisopok tribe of the Swanoese nation, and his mother, 
member of the Turtle tribe of the same people. Wk 


| They moved from Florida about 1850 to the Ohio location. In 1774, his fa- 
aire atte had risen.to be chief, was killed at the battle of Poin blessant ane not 


eIn 1795, Tecumseh was declared Chief and lived at Deer Creek, near the 


_ present location of Urbana for about a year, returning then to Piqua, and in 1798, 
| went to White River, Indiana. e Ayi e rire a ‘ 

¿` In 1805, he and his brother, Laule wasikan (Open Door), who had declared 
_ himself a prophet, went.to a tract gigan d on the Wabash river. given to them by 
[wee Pottawatomies and the Kickapoos. From this date the chief became prominent. 
“He was now about 37 year's — =a” UL” 
‘old and was five feet tem 

inches in height, stoutly built. 

and possessed of enormous 

wers of endurance. De- 

ribed as naturally pleasant 

‘disposition, gages 


long after, Tecumseh became the tribe’s leader because of his avery. 


P 


savage } 
of In- 


It was said 


a confi- : 
tial secre g 
y and ad- DOROTHY J. 
CLARK 


[viser named 
[Billy Caldwell. a half-breed, 
| afterward became chief 
Pottawatomies. He oc- 
the first house built on 


IPB eonstantuy; 
north to south; 


frem o north.) 
ieverywhe ing, the In- 
jans to u e was called 


burning words had their ef- 
eet. R 

fevernor William Henry 
ison, then Governor of 
a Territory, was cm- 
that a grand cra- 
spiracy was forming and 
madeé preparations to défend 
the settlements. 

H During the vear 1809, Te- 
cumseh and the Prophet con- 
‘tinued their work. Ia that 
year “General Harrison en- 
tered intoo a treaty with the 
Delawares. Kickapoos, Pot- 
tawatomies, Miamis, Eel 
River Indians and Weas, in 
which these tribes ceded to 
the whites certain lands along 
the Wabash, to all of which’ 
Tecumseh bitterly protested. 
He did not want the Indians to 


give up any lamds north and 


west of the Ohio River 


In August, 1810. Tecumseh . 


‘visited General Harrison at 
Vincennes and held a council 
relating to the grievances of 
the Indians. He became so 


Continued On Page 6, Col. 1, 


time. Tecumseh . {i i 

his- life's work, his Commünity aiii 
ation to. unite. ail the 
tribes into a league, in 
“that no treaties or 
nts of land could be made 
j he consent of the 
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rad at “this Eee he 


s dismissed from the 
T a soon after 
arted incite the. 


iter E tribes. 


hen Harrison determin- 
Ss move against the chiefs’ 
headquarters t Tippecanoe. 
and set out on this famous 
| march northward. About 65 | 
| miles up the Wabash he built 
| 


| Fort arrison and from here 
he proceeded on (he march 
which resulted m the now 
famous Battle ôf Tinpecanne 
on the morning of Nov. 7 
p“) 
Were routed af- 
ise attack on 
rmy camp. amd their 
roken up. Not long 
cumseh returned and 
mw an with his brother 
OR rashly precipitating the 
and foiling his plans. 
T seh sent word to 
neral Harrison that he was 
turned frem the South, 
as ready to visit the 
esident, as had at ome time 
roposed. General id mt | 
nformed him he could not | 
, and the visit = 


+ 


b Indian agent at Fort 4 
Here: he disavowed any. 
ion to make war against 
United States’ sand 


On Oct. 6, 1813 Fi the fa 
tle of Thames i Canada. Te- 
cumseh was ki ed at the head 
of the cauma „Indians. 
hearing his voice, the Ind 
fled and the Ame: "ican vi: 
was decisive is 
closed with” 
Northwest. 
Just _who 
has been a 
dispute, but ms! hist 
give credit to Goionel Rich 
M. Johnsen, who fired the 
fatal shot with his pis 


Tecumseh’s philosophy 
be best summed up in 
following quotation: ‘ 
Great Spirit said he ga 
great island to his re 
dren. He placed the w! : 
the other side of big 
water, they were Snot con- ` 
tented with their own 
came to take curs 
They have driv Pe a 
sea to the lakes, 
farther. They 
themselves 


the Delawares. aa d s 
the Great Spirit intended it as 


the com non p yum 
ace 


nor a 
t the consent of all. 


Si rly W G 
Ts nov iy ory DOT eak || 


f The agricultural’ implements of the eat ‘settlers iv about as crude as 
“you would imagine. The ‘only plows they had were called “cork-screws.” With 
mold-boards of wood, these plows were supposed to have been able to kick a man 
over the fence and kick at him three times after he was over. 

Some time later the ground-hog threshing machine was eroded: Some 
old-timers wondered why they were not adopted as an implement of war, for they 
would have been formidable at short range to blind the adVancing columns by 
throwing wheat in their eyes. There was no attachment for separating the wheat 
from the chaff. It was put in bins and cleaned at leisure by sheet or windmill. 
Corn was gathered by snapping it from the stalk and throwing it on the ground, 
then gathering up by hand nd putting, it into a sledge or wagon and then it was 
hauled to some smooth place on the ‘farm and thrown into a rick, after which all 

| the neighbors would be in ted to the'hu sking, when they would proceed to husk 
and throw it in a pile before being hauled, to the crib and thrown in by hand. 
There was no such thing as oop-shov el fo orn at grain with at that time. 
M suppose the: labor armel n gathering the corn ‘at present wages would have | 
cost more than the corn was worth. | 
| When hogs were sold they were weighed in the ola. fashioned steelyard scales. 
“They were weighed by taking the breeching off the horses and suspending the” 
hogs in it, one at a time, while they wer e weighed. The price was usually one dol: 
| lar and fifty cents per hundred pounds for the best. They were driven on foot to 
some market on the nearest river. Sa. 5 = 
=A number of years afters 
ward, they used the old-fash- 
ened beams x ith a box to put. 
he hog in. never entered 
k heirmin # j 
obalance 
‘against the 
/box, but they 
subtracted the 
eight of the 
box from ev- | 
ery hog, as & 
as they did 
the breeching, 
‘and when the 
present stock 
scales were 


rae 
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master failed teimubtract the. 

platform and frame around 

l it from the weight of the ho 

So, you Can see that the old 

‘saying that our pren à A 

carried a stone in one e 

ik ‘sack and the co in the | 
s about true after all — 
with — “the primitive 

j harness used jin 


ainn bark, the 
of the linden tree, 
ch tug, stra p Si 
and thongs wore 
7 first soaked in a 
ume soft an 
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es. Pe tive test oi 
larger size were occasionally 
used judiciously in disciplining 
oy indolent refractory plow 


The early grist mills were 
very clumsy affairs, run by 
water or in some cases horse 
power. Sometimes the miller 
iwas so overcrowded with 
jgrists that he would have to 
[place tallow dips in different 
lparts of the mill so he could 
run at night. 

Many» of the pioneer far- 
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Some Pioneer Make-Do — 
Home Remedies and Cures 


ie “ a is $ 
By DOROTHY J. CLARK RE oy j 
ym Ts Nov 34974 j 

Old-timers still remember having to “make žo” with what little they could 
work out of the land. Living off the land was the way of life. They made their 
own soap, wore clothes of homespun wool, ate p from the garden, and choked , 
down herbs and home remedies. 

In many areas of the country that have been urbanized for Anons, these ' 
once necessary homecrafts have nearly been forgotten. But. in the rural areas, the 
change was more gradual. Factories replaced the old spinning wheel and looms, 
coal mines brought jobs and money to the people, and soon stores of all kinds 
dotted the countryside. Slowly people became less dependent on the land. 

Perhaps the swiftest of all the homecrafts to change was that of making home , 
remedies and cures. One senior citizen remembered taking a tea of “old field 
pennyroyal for colds, . . . tallor and pine rosin for sores, horsemint tea for a 
fever... groundhog grease for an earache and choking.” ” ` ni A 


“For hives on a baby, you z 


used wild rosy roots or what ' 
was called. Buck Vine. BU 
grows on rocks and has a tiny 


For what they 
called con- g 
sumption, [ 

theyd take = 
beech bark : 

and a span of 
wild cherry ` 
tree bark, just 
what you 
could hold be- 
tween your 
fingers . . . vou'd say about 
eight small shavers of bark 
— and you boiled that all 
down and you'd take a quart 
of honey and when you'd 
boiled that all down to about 
a quart, you put it with your 
honey and boiled it down in 
the honey ‘til you just have 
the quart... and it will heal 
— consumption referred to 


red berry in re 
the winter. 4 oH s | 
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“Each time you had a child 
if there was six, seven or 


whatever there were, you'd i 
take and have ‘em “scarified” : i 


to keep them from dying of! 
“bold Hives.” This old woman 
would take a straight razor 
and make a little place on its 
back and hold a thimble and 
squeeze it till @ little drop of 
blood went in. the thimble, 
then the child would never die 
of bold hives .. . when what 
was really killing the babies 
was the mucus in the neck. 
They usually stand them on 
their head in a nursery now. 
Then if they toox what old 
people called thrash — thrush 
tne doctors say now, or in- 
fection in the throat, a man 
and woman who had seven 
boys in succession without 
any giris—they’d blow in its 
mouth and it'd cure the 
thrash; they'd never take it. 


= 


D 


Dorothy Clark 


Continued From Page 4. 


supposed to put them three 
times under the mule's belly - 
and up over. 

Many old-timers remember 
the sassafras teas and taking 
off warts by rubbing a beet 
skin over them, ‘wrapping 
the skin up and dropping it) 
and whoever picked it up got 
‘em."’ When somebody step - 
ped on a nail, sugar was put 
in the hole, turpentine poured , 
in, and “it didn’t even get. 
sore.” 

Others can remember the 
home remedies that either 
cured or killed. Some remem- 
bered the mustard seed poul- 
tiee, the sheep dung tea, and | 
hundreds more. And, to tnis ! 
day, some people are still that ' 
way. Some live so far back 
in the nollows you have to 
break daylight with a club. 
But with the coming of doc- 
tors and modern medicine, 
the use of home remedies is 
fast fading and/or completely 
disappearing. 

The practice of witcheraft 
was once common in the hills 
of Kentucky and southern In- 
diana, but today is becoming 
more and more extinct. Peo- 
ple lived in fear of the harm 
their enemies might cause 
them through withcraft, and 
some individuals believed 
themselves to be witches. In 
primitive religions, witchcraft 
was just a form of magic and 
could be used for either good 
(white magic) or evil (black 
magic). Those who learned to 
practice it with apparent suc- 


Bae Or if the baby had never seen 24 STERIC 
Some elderly people recall it’s father.” REFCRENCE 
the days when there ‘weren't More make-do remedies in- DO NOT CIRCULATE 
any doctors, our mothers volved babies if they got 
were the doctors. You know whooping cough. The mother 


back ` then everybody was 
superstitious and they handed 
it down to therr children. you 
know.” 


% 
. 


was to give them three drops 
of mares milk. To keep them 
from taking measles. she was 
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cess had great power and 
prestige in their community. 
Witchcraft later became 
associated only with evil and 
witches were wecused of get- 
ting their power from the de 
mons. Many supposed witches 
were lynched or burned. 

One can find few of those 
who have practiced witchcraft; 
in their eari:er days but fewer 
still of these who believe in; 
this practice today. This story: 
was told bv an elderly lady: 
concerning her childhood: 
when a nerzhhor woman was; 
accused cf being a witch.: 
“Her meither had saved up aj 
big churn full of cream to; 
make butter. “She churned 
and churned and never made i 
a tablesroon of butter. 
Somebo:!y told her that a 
witch was hothering her milk, 
and for her to put a silver 
dollar in that churn the next 
time she *hurned and if it was 
a witch that was bothering it, 
the witch ‘vould come while 
she was churning. She did as 
she was toid, and the old 
neighbor woman they claimed 
was a witch came and nothing 
would do but for her to churn. 
‘She let her churn and said 
. ¡that she made the most butter 
‘she ever saw.” 

Witchcraft is seldom prac- 
‘ticed in the hiils today. Scien- 
tific experiments and inquiry 
has given man more 
knowledge of natural forces 
rand disproved many of the old 
“superstitious beliefs. Facts 
about the causes of physical 
and- mental . suffering have 
displaced mystery and fear. 

But the following statement 
should prove that there are 
still some believers in the 
Wabash Valley. "Yeh, I ain't 
gonna tell you no lie. I'm just 
gonna come plain out and tell 
you the truth. Yes, they used 
to be plenty of witches. If yon 
had read the Bible, you'd read 
in the Bible about witches-and 
it Says in the Bible what has 
been should be again. Weil,if 

they was witches in those 
‘times, they can be now, ean't: 
they?” ret 


alroad iena 

: ; . j o i i à pal eau ie $100,000) 

. aca SS we id ME, o J aa 5 plus 50 s e E., T.H. 

} s . \ : "TN A i Bu H AGS & Chicago Railroad Co. worth 

$1,000 each, al of $50,000, 

p 7 The grand total of this. gift 
ro was $150.00, 


-In April, 1875, Mr. ‘Rose 
Considered it a “very pro- 


y HY TARR ae Ts or "37 174 Pitious time for the purchase 
Fie ee a Eo ey 
he corporate name was a a Act the the Home might, be abi ed 
of f now at an adva! iteage."? 

ation ee adopt- On May 5, 1875, the Com 


tichi "hon sag E. mittee on Grounds, ‘after. exa- 
ident), Alex. McGrég T, Rober S. Cox, John mining many possible sites, 
een. suite -pres 0 Al ‘Albert B. Pegg, ohn. ‘Williams, recommended the selection of 
ard A. Morris, George E. Farri ton (secre- ne nt ohn 
r south side of the Bloomington 
ston C.Rankir siden ts of Vigo county AG & Road™ (now Poplar’ Street) 
The objéct o ‘association was to establish an ra tip AS oF phic het to the Deming 
i i orpha eirs an c d, 70. acres , 
ithin Vigo county for the care, support, discipline and education o 
5 jaken ha ies a bona fide residence in Vigo county, Y who may not be ag R dla per a dray si ia 
vided for bette + a relative or friend, nor have inherited property- ag ay ee obtain ‘Bailing Wians. 
‘ficient for sup ort. They were to provide. employment az Went Wien ae On July 8, the Board agreed 
the home. Pe di diir =m Pauer i tad yi and Main 
‘al and proceed. "in conveyances” 
ska pone gel (horse and buggies) to visit 
Be. ar Support of aged several sites under con- 
; sideration. The building com- 
mittee had met with Mr. Rose 
and they reported he said he 
Paty $ did not have definite plang . 
J Asylum or falra FR Continued On Page 6, Col 1. 
$ Home. Unity Atta $ 
“were. aligi omm 


provide — for, 
the care and 
support of any | 


crippled per- 
son who could 
not S! upport | 
i4 $ imselfor' 
in this Asylum or wane RCE, 
. Aged males were to | REFERE! \C av 
pported as soon as A ot CiRCU 
tes author pow 
al seal was ca 


a circle containing a, 
i a child and the cor- 


; Sener "Vigo; a y | 
Home” and pay 
e ind. A : PESK 
This new corporation if. | 
be nies c! k a se 
yA Board of 
never a death 
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ot all pauper — 
be records could 
t ut it was known 


e fa mily cass New‘ 


) Taren 5 disturbed 
Pema huried | 
Woodlawn 


2B prostitutes m 


it a 
year- 


Ee 0y, j 


at hool | — 
a ie ertecheol | 
; beast? $t te, legisla-, 
e erm be- Hl 
a the le- 
I „limit Si 
could se! l 
Re pproiee 
rough. > 
(9 ‘a k AD 
` (Brun” | 
PiS roati 
ur sons: | 
‘Garnet, who 
died in infan- 
cy; Carl, 
Stevea nd 
1? 4 Charles Vie 
meo youngest; harlie, 
j in 1888 i arlisle, 
the corner of, Eaton and 
streets, but was raised 
use on South Ledger- 
reet. which his father 
although the family 
two other houses firs è 


& 
h litle booklet, “Fifty Years and Then Soke with the 
Ty of Carlisle, Ind. Given by John G. Jenkins 
father still lived in Carlisle (in 1973), the book 
‘igo County Historical Soci 


library reference files of the 
James Franklin Sproaté 1 


According to the booklet, 
CR r near it, on the old Sproatt homestead on th 
‘the fifteen children of John and Eliza (Minic pS 
the family moved to a farm opposite the C. & E. 
When he grew up, Mr. Sproatt had a harness 
worked until his death in 1940. He married Anna E. } 
ome to the Carlisle-Sullivan area from Canada. He: 
dition of serving afternoon tea. Two of her brother. 
blankets. It was a favorite joke of these men to 
inhaling over a vat of ammonia in their mill. 


D Gee student, Martin 
enkins, tied a pipe inside the 
low support post in the 
ssroom. Since he sat hesi 
e post, he could snatch . 
ff now and then, blowing 
he smoke into a knothole of 
post. Other boys would 
chew tobacco and spit inside 
the knotholes of the posts. — 
Charlie's worst punishment 
came for something he didn't 
Someone slipped up to a 
at register and opened — a 


"oikeen pod, making good) gerrRE ICE 
is getaway in the fog of fluf 2 rÉ 
_ Charlie got blamed. and Prof. DO NOT C REUL Al 


| Waites didn't ask questions.. 
just. started whippin .. When 
older brother Carl intervened, 
‘the teacher expelled a of! 
“them temporarily Ate 


IIn high school, "bite white Eommdnity Affairs Fie 


eigins used before the | 

ing was complet dy. 
Charlie met Fred Bates Jo n- 

omt a teacher who encouraged- 
ports a ae tieg boys 
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2onshine 


2Utly wera 
tue” Wet 


Att of Making M 
Is Rapid! y Disappearing - 


Ts ocr e 1974 5Y DOROTHY J. CLARK 


ee eS | 

The art of making moonshine is rapidly disappearing in the Hoosier hills to-; 
day. However, years ago, it was not uncomnion for many families to ale still, 
located on the hillside for the purpose of e o e a. nan shining. 
was a ey an of life for the early settlers. It was brewed with herbs an ink for 
ko g gi was, of ourse, used by many because of the inforra ffects 
cially afte la closing 


+ 


ih was a aluable source of income, es 
“of the l dice. muse E the depresssion: Prohibition, too, created 


fore abundant moonshine to be manufactured. Though mak 
H ine is disappeari re and more as the years go by, it is remember 
and sometimes fondly by many old-timers. 
One old-timer, who shall remain anony 
Well, there was just a bit of moonshining . g 
av of making money except farming, and 
kia put it up canned. and preserved their food. The 
They’ 4 trade at the store with some vegetabl es ‘and things.” 
moonshine and take it out to the coal mines and sell it. That's ab 
‘they had of making ready cash. There was ‘quite a few revenue me 
davs and they were always after the moonshiners, and they'd cate 
ot.” dr j SSS Seem 
“A Jot of people sold a little) 
apgaaphine s to people that] 
make in in all parts oft 
'the)Wabash Valley. My father, 


he- -would , do that, so I did it 
‘too for a while.” 


“Stills were 
located where 
they could get 
water easy, 
not too far 
away from the 
} house, They 
- bought sugar 
inthe 25-pound 
bags and it 
didn't cost 
much. fi 


On being 
ishine was 
peers: 
0-galion 
ure me a 
tin it, 

e corn, 

q it iu Hy it, I had 
great i Then T'a put in 
unds of sugar and in five 
` it would work off, and 


N then I'd break it up and boil 
f and m some 
th ie TS mate re real good 


NERU 5 
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“barrel and I'd 


Se 
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replied: 


ima 
ia Sid quit fooling with | 


neig! 


Dorothy Clark: 
Y Beid mi rem 


ry ‘ae put me up a store 


and I've never been in a real 
$ ard piace since.” 

i ked if the 
(momshie was easy to sell. he 


Joe . it was plenty 
ell. I even sold jt to 


t and. 
$4.00 


\<‘I've made moonshine. I've 
mere Fsoldjitastole it, I've 
‘done everyt! ut I haven't, 
E any ishin since 

949. and that’s a fact.” 

In the small towns the 
‘saloon was a sort of poor 
man’s club, and drunkenness 

wees oe eens the 
poor, that many (reformers 
tho his the biggest obstacle 
in the fight against poverty. 
To the average’ citizen." the! 
prevalence of hard drinking, 
among the poor. proved that 
their poverty was their own 
fault. 


When he was asked if he 
thought liquor like moonshine 
is made much any more, he 
“No, they’ re not | 
much made no more. It takes 


(a lot of work and dangers too, 


to make moonshine. The 
government get a hold of a 
pe they plum destroy him. 

d this here government li- 


quor. they don't pay no atten- 


tion to it and this other stuff 
ain't no count. It's dangerous 
and to that government 
mak rs put the moonshine 
rs out of business and 


I Pe same backwoods | 
@od I asked another 
old-timer to tell his version of | 
moonshining. When asked if | 
he had ever made moonshine. 
he told me — ‘Yes. back in 


the Depression of 1932, 1 was 


off the a d and didn’t 


any wor ad a wife 
thr ittle I got me 
an ald | 


up inthe haller 


e“whiskev. T cold it 


cheap. I ye me a can i 
` Continued On Page 7, Col. i. | 
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Pres. C level and's Visit _, 
~ Brought Out Pickpockets 


| Ts SEP 26 4974 By DOROTHY J. CLARK Ù 
=e »Cleveland’s Day in Terre Haute, Oct..1, 1887; : 
| his wife visited the city on a special train, attended a 
School yard, and spoke to the "tt crowd of spe 


a 
y pe 


| bash Valley, was a memorable event in more ways tha 
Our local\newspaper, The Gazette, reported the fo | 
eventful the day proved to he. Train travel to Terre Haute» vas 
pecial trains from each directio ina 

arry all the passengers. The regular train arriving here sad ner al 2 pm. 


st how 


| 
{ 


londay ju 


e all crowded. 
and were 
aR | . : 


See Pres. Cleveland an 
| In all, the I & St. 
| brought about 3.000, passen- 

gers into this city. On the 
Ri Vandalia the 
rush- was 
about the 
same. 600 
tickets were 
sold at Mar- 


The P.D. & . 
ae A transferred REFERENCE 
DOROTHY J. over 100 pas- : 
sengers to] DO NOT CIRCULATE 


i y CLARK 
; the Vandalia | 
at Greenup. On the Logan di- 
ision, people came from» 
“north of Crawfordsville. Rock 
byille turned out over 400 
strong. The passenger equip-' 
ment on this division proved 
insufficient and a special train 
fof fifteen cabooses was start- 
out at Rockville for Terre. 
Haute. By the time it reached | 
Where, the cars were crowded 
"even to the platform, an di 
some were riding on top of 
| the cars. The E. & T.H. hauled | 
2,650. people. The total fromy 
e railroads was about 20,000. | 
With so many visitors in the 
, it’s not surprising there | 
tas so much extra work for | 
‘the Terre Haute police depart- | 
ment. Beginning after noon on | 


+ 
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a lemon peel at Fifth and 

in and dislocated her hip. | 
‘She was taken home in the pa- | 
itro] wagon. According to the | 
GAZETTE there were) jfist-| 
fights, knifings. “drunkeness., 
‘and insulting ladies” offenses 
o fill the jail before Sunday, 
moming with over two dozen | 
arrests. The busy police of- 
icers mentioned were Depu- 
ies Sm and Grimminger; 


nd Officers Stoecker, one 


‘McNutt, Voit. Butler. ie- 


Y 


weiles anf [reripasture an 


wre was mot until the long 
hectic weekend was over that 
the complete story was learn- 
led about the work of gangs of 
thieves in the city. Cleveland's 
Day aws a Harvest day for the 
pickpockets. i 

The county clerk of Ef- 
fingham Co., T1., told how he 
was held" up and relieved of 
his pocketbook containing $20 
in wold and three $5 bills. 
When he stepped off the train 
to get a sandwich. he noticed 
several men standing on the 
platform of the sleeper. One 
large mah blocked his way. an- 
ofher held his arms, while a 


third man went threugh his 
pockets. ` 

A local carpenter went to 
the speaking and was taken 
for over $100 when 
pickpockets, stole his pocket 
book from his hip,pocket. In 
the crush of the fuge. 5 
he was not awar ‘nad been 
robbed until the event was 
over. 


As the^ Cl md ty | 
passed the cang 4 Site, 
Main, an Edgar © " Gn 


caught a man in the act of 
going through his pocket. 


When he cried out for. 


assistance, the pickpocket’s 

confederates came running 

and almost managed to save 

him before police arrived to 
| make the arrest. 

i The pickpockets wot im their 
work at the Union Depot on 
Saturday night while the 
trains were loading. pas- 


sengers to return tat r 
homes. The next mor tic 
40 pocketbooks were picke 
$ in the Vandi vards. The 

nds of thieves were H 


organized and worked 
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| 


pocketbooks | 


ae Pel 


et owt | 


: picked? 
ator D. W. A pie N acted | 
j 3 aster of ceremonies and 
introduced Co. R. W. 
Thompson who welcomed the 
President at great length. In 
contrast Pres. Cleveland's 
speech was very brief, thank- 
ing the Hoosiers for making 
ni visit to Indiana so 

- pleasant. There was Jong and 
continued applause, but the 
_ presidential party was swiftly 
driven away in their special 
iage to the depot and the 
in promptly pulled out for í 
SiS _ Louis. n 
“As soon as the President E 


the platform, the people in the 
erowd fell upon it with knives, 
carving it up for mementoes | 
and would have carried off 
every flag and stick if they | 
had not been stopped by the | 
_ tang-suffernig police. 


a die 


"Whistle, tops” Not a Joke 
In Days of Interurbans 


Ts SEP 22 1974B{ DOROTHY J. CLARK ) , 


To many hundreds of the elite patrons of the interurban line. “whistle stops” 
were a joke and merely something to liven conservation at parties, but to thou- 
sands they meant home. 


The first interurban systèm in our area really did not touch Terre Haute as it 
ran only from Harmony to Cottage Hill, one-half west of Brazil. There is very lit- 
tle history of that line to be found, but it was in existence several years before the 
line built from Terre Haute reached Cottage Hill and reconstructed the old line 
for the use of the new system. i 

_. This was the first interurban line out of Terre Haute and must have been 
completed by 1900. It was part of the system founded here by Stone and Web- 
ster, but in 1903 work was begun on a line to reach Clinton. Following this came 
a line projected to reach Paris and a separate corporation known as The Terre 
Haute and Western Railroad -covered that portion of the line from -the state line 


to Paris. 
During the construction of 
-this latter line a promoter 


; “When this individual had 
nections pro- : 
Bprperastern co Beted a Gan secured the necessary hacking 


F and returned to Terre Haute 
city, tothe he was more than mildly ; 
to build a line astonisked to find a great deal 
to Sullivan. of work déne that he had ex- 
This promoter pected to do with his 
went east to organization. He then aban-- 

get the finan- doned his project and it was 
i cial support completed to €ullivan as a 
» necessary for part of Stone and Webster 


3 his venture. system. Work was then: 
~ In his absence resumed on the Paris line. 
ae * the Stone and In the meantime. the Brazil 

Webs ter or- line had been rebuilt and be- 
ganization diverted all ship- came the start of the line 
ments of poles. wire. rails, which eventually reached In- 
ties, and other material nec- dianapolis.< There through a 
essary and had them shipped great system of interurban 
to poimts on the Evansville lines it became possible for 
and Terre Haute Railroad one to reach New England 
which paralleled the proposed points by trolley. although it 
route to Sullivan. gas never explained why 

There was nothing in these anyone would be ‘ecdentric 
shipments to connect them enough to attempt- such a 
with the Stone and Webster tour. è : 
outfit. and work which was With the organization of the 
started at once was ap- Terre Haute. Indianapolis and . 
parently a continuation of the Eastern Traction Company. it 
promoter’s work. | was possible to reach a great 


deal of Indiana and a few 
points outside the state. This 
system radiated from In- 
diananolis and was divided in- 
to six divisions called the 
Northwestern. Eastern. Mar- 
tinsville. Danville. Brazil and 


Sri Terre Haute Divisions. 
The Northwestern Division 
REFERE? ICE included lines to Lafavette 
T CIRCULATE and Crawfordsville. The 
pO NO Eastern Division included 


lines to Richmond and New 
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Continued From Page 4. 
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Castle. . The Martinsville 
Division reached only to Mar- 
tinsville, and the © Danville 
Division terminated at Dan- 
vile.. 

The Brazil Division. con- 
nected with the Terre Haute, 
Division- which included Clin-- 
ton, Paris and Sullivan. 

In the Terre Haute system, 
fares were on a zone system 
which started with the Rrazil 
line. The franchise of this line 
granted by the Vigo County 
Commissioners provided that 
the fare between Terre Haute 
and Brazil should mot exceed 
15 cents for one way or 25 
cents the round trip. However, 
in practice one paid 20 cents 
because the company -required 
an additional five cents from 
the zone limit to any point: 


‘inside either city” Thén 


transfers were given to ride 
city lines, but the city lines 
did not give transfers were gi- 
ven to ride city lines, but the 
city lines did not give 
transfers for the interurbans. 
In later days the minimum 
fare was fixed at 10 cents for 
any distance and eventually a 
passenger tariff fixed the fare 
on a mileage basis. 

In many instances the 
motorman would stop almost 
anywhere that the passenger 
desired, but these points be- 
came so frequent that regular 
stops usually known by. num- 
ber were established at points 
a mile or so apart and were 
given a different “stop” num- 
ber. However, many of these 
stops were given names that 


‘bewildered the strangers who 


looked out and saw nothing, in 
many cases not even a build- 
ing. where he assumed there 
was at least a crossroads 
store. Some of these names 
might indicate a nearby land 
owner or almost any other 
source. For instance, on the 
Terre Haute system was 
Allendale. Ferguson Crossing 
on the Paris line was named 
for the family of that name 
who lived on the adjacent hill 
and which later became Stop 
Four. 


a 
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Carl Avenue. a street in a” 
subdivision: Niima. a point on 
the Wabash and Erie Canal 
north of Terre Haute. and 
Turman’s Creek, an historic 
spot in Swlivan County. 

Almost any community of 
anv size on this widespread 
system, no matter what the 
name, was a station though it 
seldom had a ticket office and 
all freight was prepaid. The 
numerous unnamed stops, 
which in many cases were 
only road crossings, were ac- 
tually “whistle stops.” where 
one-half mile away the motor- 
man sounded his air chime, 
the successor of the steam . 
whistle, and people desiring to > 
board the car stood at the side 
of the track and waved their 
hand in the daytime or burned 
a newspaper torch at night to ; 
attract his attention. j 

Newcomers to the Terre 
Haute area live here some: 
time befpre they find out what ‘ 
Stop 16 might. signify on the . 
oid Lafayette Road. Old! 
timers know where the in- 
terurhan stops used to be, but | 
newcomers are usually: 
‘curious about these} 
mysterious stops when the 
convenient interurban cars | 
handled public transportation ` 
better than it's been handled | 
in the past 33 years since its 
demise. 


E bash va i to, ah 
s Mound Builders of who 
reat herhovials in the shap 
d imple n nents: indicating“a hig 


| remem © . ye~. 


e Peoia the red mån 
ha ve ae | 


stand out as bold and 
vion Not the slightest 
tl e fact that they 
\merica, that they 
ortified 


i a three 
„Miamis and 
e latter 
Vabash early in 
L Century and had 
and _ Newport, ession of both sides of t 
many of them pe? Ji 8. 0 7 r from Tippecanoe to the 
20 to 40 feet y i led 3 3 fo. In 1705-12 these 
Rete inter. ia shi om to e jankeshaws had a village on 
4,5 or 6 s and- ’ ugar Creek called Pun-go-se- 
high, and = “ae À A an  ‘to-ne “Water of many 


he bloo eine 
jatomi es fro ake 
istrict. a the! 


1790. The Matis 
oD them a share of 
ntry, rather than 
a war of extermina- 


Jsa 

Jne Mise mound, “loc 
he northern part 
was remove 
ilding in 1830 
und sto er 


yee on by the Sioux na- 
Kickapoos swept 
3 north and in 


who ee driven 
-Erie by the Iroquois and 
fought their way to. re 
nessee; in turn, the wi 
ven by Cherokees w 
loved southeast an 
| Florida. 
After, one 


Award, in 
and were rece 
Miamis..Soon af 
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rial te” negotiations) ¥ 
rnor Wiliam Hen 


found by the te 

Delaware Bay, where thi 
called themselves Lenne- 
Lannape, or “original men,’ 
but were called by other In- 
dians the Wau-pan-nek-ee, and 
recognized as the common 
ancestor of the most powerful 
tribes of the south, including 


Continued On Page 6, Col. L 
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the Powhatan Indians and the | 


Cherokees. Pushed back. foot 


by foot, across the continent, 
in 1799 a treaty signed by 
John Adams recognized them 
as owners of all Indiana bet- 


ween White and Ohio rivers. | 


From 1800 to 1820 they were 
numerous in the Wabash 


Valley. Early pioneers saw | 


members of all these tribes. 
the Piankeshaw-Miamis on 
Sugar Creek and upper Rac- 
coon, while the Weas and 
others were dominant along 


the Wabash below Monte- , 


zuma. The Kickapoos, or Mos- 


quitans, camped in several * 


areas along the Wabash 
River. 

- Some 160 years ago along 
the highest land between the 
two Raccocns ran an Indian 
trace from Weautanon, or 
Orchardtown (Terre Haute) ta 
Quiatenon (Lafayette). When 
game was scarce. the Indians 
found fish an unfailing source 
of food in the rivers and 
streams. Beaver dams and 
immense drifts blocked the 


course of Big Raccoon and for |; 


miles the stream extended 
from bluff to bluff, a long 
swamp with a slow current. 
As late as 1850 many of the 
creeks had a more uniform: 
volume of water in summer 
than now, and contained many 
long, deep pools joined by rip- 
ples. The Wabash remained 
navigable till late in the sum- 
mer for Ohio steamers. None 


of the streams rose so high. or | 
so suddenly, as now and none | 


| fell so low in the summer. The 
clearing of the land and the 
draining of the swamps allows 
the rainfall to run off more 
rapidly. 

Jacob. Swan and Bull, Wea 


chiefs, ranged from Orchar@- | 


town (Terre Huate}-to Shaw- 
nee Prairie. Stone-eater had 
his headquarters on or just 
above Sugar Creek. The Daz- 
ney Indians roamed -over the 
Raccoon prairie and on to 
Fort Harrison. All the Indians 
were removed to government 
reservations by 1830.  , 


“TA favorite Indian camping 
ground was near the mouth of 
the Vermillion where it ran in- 
to the Wabash. Here the fish 
were plentiful and the lands 
above were filled with thou- 
sands of plum bushes and 
grape vines. It was known as 
the “great plum patch.” 

La Chappelle was the name 
of the first trading post 
established in Vermillion vil- 
lage by M. Laselle in the 
northwest quarter of Section 
33, Township 18. Range 9 
West. Another trading post 
was established by an 
Englishman on Section 9 and 
16 which became part of the 
John Collett farm. It was the 
custom of the French traders 
here to strike small medals, 
smaller than a quarter. with a 
few figures and letters on 
them, and tack them on trees 
to mark their territories. 


PP SE  ———_... 


a T SEP 3 1974 By pororn HY J. CLARK E ' TA 
Os most interesting book has just been f published by The National Houkewares 
fac Association. It teligahe story of an industry who faye liter: Hy 
go’ ack e first man who cooke piece of raw meat with < 
| vist tensil, to the sprawling industrial gia nt that has grown at ekia am 


| spee in the years since World War II, “reaching an annual pit he of over 


15 billion last year. Agere. tR E sae > s4 4 
Ries putt ion, “The Housewares Story,” is an historical saga illustrated me cong eee A ee 
‘the artifacts of culture, historians: and archaeologists: tell “us, offer the! chens 2 ie -with 

t at ‘evidence about what early y people were like and ho’ they lived. | binets and 

A | Whenvyou go back far enough you find the first culinary item of-all was th d the potty be- 
stick—the simple wooden skewer—on which prehistoric man hung his meat while 3 asse. et hapa DATE F 
t cooked. Or, to be precise, while it broiled. It even had the » very modern advan- ontinued On Page 7, Col. 5, 


pe 


tS kit . ve E 


and gear, a A Sade Se 


=i 


rs In the museums, ancient housewares. are ‘on view, telling the story. of how 
our torbears once went about the busi ess of keeping house, such as it was, with 
f he kind of things which today we aiy housewares, things they used for Hepa 

i drinking, fo for ‘cleaning: and 1 washing. © 


ee =. ona bs = 


was a half million years ¢ 
anthropologists tell us, 
n man first learned the 


0 B.C h 
a d “statted 
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Whe Vaudeville Season ` 

ommunity altars Fie 
Opened Here in1909 ` 
inal o £ CLARK) S | 


t+ Tat 

The official opening of the theatrical season in Terre Haute which took place 
on Labor Day, 1909, “promised new and better class of shows at the local play 
houses.” Terre Haute theatergoers were promised the opportunity of enjoying 
vaudeville and the newly. remgdeled Varieties and Lyric theaters. ! 

Sixty-five years ago: there were six theaters in town. There was the Air Dome 
Theatre, located at 325 Ohio, and operated by Samuel M. Young. He also ran the 
Stag Hotel, at the northeast corner of Second and Wabash, and resided at 2411 
North Ninth Street. ` a | 

The Coliseum Theater, located at 33-37 North 8th Street, was operated by. 
Barnes-Peabody, proprietors.” i 

The Grand Opera House, 29 North 7th, was managed by Theodore W. Barhydt 


a ia ta 
Ean 


cT. Harrington’s Air Dome Theater, at the southeast corner of Fifth and Cherry, 


‘was operated by Ernest A. Harrington, wha resided at the New National Hotel. 
The Lyric Theater Company owned both the Lyric Theater, 720-722 Wabash, 
and the Varieties, southwest corner of Eighth and Wabash. This company was 


“ headed byt W. Barhydt Jr., president;,C. J. Allardt, vice president; John P. 


Hoeffler, secretary-treasurer. 


In 1909 extensive’ alterations f 
and improvements had juss. 
heen made at the Varieties, 
making it one of the most 
attractive. 
c o miortable 
theaters in 
the middle 
west. Thef 
large room 
formeriy used $ 


| 


converted into ® 
a lobby, hand- 
somely deco- 
rated and: -> 
painted. Three 
Doors were cut through into 
the theater, making the -en- 
trance into the middie of the 
ftouse .instead of at ome cor- | 
ner, The interior of the 
theater had been cleaned and |; 
painted: The room in the cor- 
ner of the ‘building, formerly i 
used_as-a lobby, was fitted up 
as an office, A new hardwood | 
maple stage had also been 
installed which was expected | 
to benefit the dancing acts. À 
The Lyric had also been gi- J 
ven a going over from top t0 
bottom. inside and out. with 
paint and varnish. The inside 
had been handsomely. 
redecorated amd the stage fur-~ 
nished with new scenery sets. 
-Mr. Jack Hoeffler, general ; 
manager of the fwo theaters, | 
had just returned from New f 
York. where he-had spent thed 
summer with his family.. 
While there he had arranged 
with Reith and Proctor and, 
the Orpheum managers for a’ 
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big list of the best eastern 
acts. He then went to Chicago 
where he signed up the best of 
the western vaudeville acts, 
assuring Terre Haute 
vaudeville lovers a host of 
mew faces back of the 
footlights. 
. The .opening bill at the 
Varieties was headed by The 
Nine Memphis Students, ; 
Trainor and Dale, a comedy 
singing and dancing team, the 
DeGar Sisters. a - Parisian ~ 
novelty dancing act, amd the 
Gartelle Brothers. novelty ' 
acrobatic and roller skating ' 
artists. i 
The Lyric opening bill con- 
tained: DeWolf’s Rainbow and 
Ponyboy Girls, Casad, Vernon 
and Walters, a comedy and 
novelty musical act, Dick 
O'Neal, comedy monologue 
and songs, and Klint Brothers. 
comedy jugglers. | 
At the Grand Opera House 
on oppening night, the audienc 
would see ‘The Eye Witness,” 
a melodrama, ‘abounding in 
sensational scenes and 
mechanical effects.” Four of 
the most effective scenic ef- 
fects that had evér been in- 
vented were included in this 
play. They included a realistic 


fire scene. a novel illusionary ` 
scene showing an attempted | 


drowning and rescue, the 
great jack knife bridge — a 
ponderous piece of machinery, 
weighing many tons and 
operated by electricity — and 
while this bridge was in the 
act of opening, a full-sized. 40- 
horsepower automobile leaped 
actose the chasm. from one 
point to the other, ftying 
payee space for fully twenty 
eet. 


eee DD DD a 

. This show came in on the 
Big Four amd required five 
baggage wagons to carry the 
scenery to the opera house. 

Terre Haute was the only one 
might stand for this company, 
and from here it traveled to 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Willard Holcomb's . stage 
version of the famous novel 
“St. Eimo’’ was the next pre- 
sentation at the Grand Opera 
House for three perfor- 
mamces. | 
`The Sherman Stock com- 
pany opened at Young's: Gar- 
den Air Dome for two weeks. 
It was filled to capacity for 
every performance. A cowboy 
play, “The Last Round Up" | 
played there next. Each 
Thursday was amateur night, 
and matinees were scheduled 
"on Saturday afternoons: -Dark 
wings and gables had heen 
added to the Garden equip- : 
ment. a big improvement in 
making the afternoon perfor- 

` mances equal to the night, by 
making the stage dark. 

A genuine burlesque show 
was the offering at the Col- 
iseuim which offeredd "Harry 
Montague's newly équipped 
and thoroughly. reorganized ' 
Fashion Plates.” This higti 
class troupe of comedians*and, 
“pretty girls had been- seen in 
every , city :in the United, 
States. Lew Dunbar. comedi- 
an from San Francisco, 
made his first appearance in 
Terre Haute. Other entertain- 
ers in the show were: Harry 
Philips, Lou Morgan, Lillian 
Keeley, one of the «handsom- 
est and talented burlesquers' 
on the stage, and Caroline, 
Duncan. In addition- there | 
were “20 human blossoms in { 
in a beauty chorus” and the | 
celebrated DeMuths, whirl! 
wind dancers. TA 1 

Motion ‘pictures * end, 
illustrated songs were on the | 
bill at the Albert Airdome. ` 
Admission was ten cents, chil- i 
dren five cents, and the per 
Poke were continuous 
from 7:30 until 11 a.m. 
Vaudeville was also shown | 
here. 

The First Regiment Band i 
could be enjoyed afternoon. 
and evening at the Collett © 
Park Band Concert: on sing 
days. 

Those who wanted to acl" 
their own dancing, not watch } 
the professionals. could attend . 
W. L. Schomer’s School of 
Dancing in Rooms 3 and 6, 
Whitcomb-Allen Building, 
1218144 Wabash Avenue. He 
taught all the latest popular | 
round, faney and buck and 
wing dances. He had four 
years’ experiehce in 
vaudeville, - according to his 
. newspaper advertisements. 
Reference or introduction was 
required for pupils at the 
morning. afternoon and 
evening classes. 

There was no hack of en- 
tertainment in Terre Haute 65 
years ago! 


Writer Suggests Taking 


Time to Stand and Stare’ 
trotse TT e 
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It was W. H. Davies who said: “What is this life, if full of care, we have po 
time to stand and stare?” And that bit of philosophy has caused me to deliber- 
ately stop what I might be doing and stand and stare at whatever might be “going 
on at the moment. We all need to stand and stare occasionally. Eee 

For instance, wouldn’t it have been fun to have been present when Chaun- 
cey Rose paid his county tax in 1820? I imagine everyone present stood „and 
stared while he handed the county treasurer a silver dollar and got a “bit” in ex- 
change — or two “fips” — his tax totalled 9712 cents. Fifty years later in 1870 
Mr. Rose paid $6.000 county tax. - 

Local citizens could have stopped to see many events in Terre Haute a ten- 
tury ago. Irate citizens were complaining about hogs enjoying the freedom of the 


` city, all ordinances to the contrary notwithstanding. When the hogs were rooting 


up the sidewalks they complained to Marshal Whiteman and he explained that the 
owners of the hogs turned them loose in the city after dark and penned them up 


again very early in the morning. He threatened to make night raids unless law | 


violators stopped this practice immediately. 


I imagine many persons i asians 
stopped and stared when Theo- f 
dore Hulman killed a three- -+ 
fnot sake at his residence near 


the hospital, 
» a“ | 


the third such ` 
snake he had I 


P 


to dispatch in 
as many 
davs! 
Probably 
several per 
sons stood 
and stared 
when ground 
was. broken sigs 
the morning DOROTHY J, 
of Feb. 20, CLARK 
1871, for the new parsonage 
of the First Presbyterian 
Church located at the rear of , 
the church fronting on Mul- 
berry Street. Snapp & Haynes 
were the builders. r 
z AAA 


j 


pi “aS; 
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Two years later sidewalk. 
Supervisors could have stood 
and stared at the construction 
of Chauncey Rose’s new home 
at the northeast corner of Se- 
venth and Chestnut Streets 
(where the Lab School is 
now). Chauncey Rose selected 
Julius Sypher, architect, with 
offices in the post office build- 
ing, to plan his new home. 
The two-story’ brick was pro- 
jected to cost $25,000, ac- 
cording to the building per- 
mit. Mr. Miller was the 
general contractor for the 
home. 

Terre Haute citizens always 
enjoyed standing and staring 
at drilling projects within the 

city. By March, 1871, an 
; artesian well on Cherry Street 
was down to a depth of 350 
feet. The auger was boring 
through soapstone. and the 
size of the bore was 4% inch, 
the same as for the well on 


ithe river. bank. Local 
«newspapers carried the 
results of the drilling at 


regular intervals and by April 
21 they were down to 980 feet. 

Its a funny thing about 
drilling wells in Terre Haute. 
If the driller wanted oil he in- 
variably found only sulphur 
water too drink or bathe in. If 
he wanted an artesian well so 
he could start up a bath house 
or health resort, he invariably 
came up with a gusher that 
fouled up the air and lay in 
messy pools all over the 
ground. 

Chauncey Rose dw led 
good drinking water for 
Pr=rie House, and with his 
wsual luck struck. oil. He 
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managed to cap It off. and 
was furious when the sulphur 
water used for the hath house 
tarnished the silverware in 
the hotel! 


Vigo Iron Works one day in 
May, 1871, there was really a 
sight to stand and stare at. A. 
J. Crawford drove into the 
canal near there to soak the 
wheels of his buckboard (a 
common practice to tighten 
the rims and spokes). He got 
in over his head and had tw 
swim out. The tires were per- 
fectly tight when his vehicie 
was fished out of the pool. 
The newspaper reported that 
Crawford wasn't — too much 
water, 

In. June, 1871 a big sensation 
was the sight of a city poli- 
ceman wheeling a drunk in a 
wheelbarrow down Ohio street 
to the station house. 

“Pm-sure I would have stop- 
ped to: stare at strawberries 
gelling for only..15 cents a 

z quart! 

Z In an editorial comment the 

“newspaper emphasized the 
‘point I'm trying to make now. 
-“Cyrious, isn't it? To note 
with what interest people with 

r nothing to do will stand for 
hours watching others at 
work. Yesterday afternoon 

(June 8, 1871) at the corner uf 
4th and Maia we saw four 

. men laying a pavement and 

47. men and boys and three 

dogs looking on. 


Write me a note or call me 
and tell me what vou remem 
ber standing and staring at in 
Terre Haute. It should make 
a most interesting compila 
tion of historical happenings. 
changes in Terre Haute's 
skyline in the past few years, 
go many landmarks torn down 
or. altered, so many 
institutions moved, done away 
with, or changed in some 
manner. 

And speaking of standing 
and staring ... how long has 
it. been since you watched a 
mother pul her youngster or 

* youngsters to bed? Why is it 
that Mothers are always more 
friendly and gentle with their 
children when they see them 
inta bed. Perhaps because 
children are more lovable 
when they are going to bed; 
more pardonable when they 
are-in their undergarments or 
naked; and more pitiable 
when silence and darkness 
are about to close upon them, 
although the rest of the world 
is still awake. 


First Edgar Co. Orchard 


pe 25 1974 


« 


Planted By Daniel Lane 


Beltre Pest Chae 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK Ts AUG 2514974 


The first orchard planted in Edgar County was set out in 1 
of Massachusetts. This orchard was of seedling yearling abs o a 
taken from Mrs. Vandeburg’s orchard at Vincennes, Ind., and planted. in Terre 
Haute, in the fall of 1815. Two years later, Mr. Lane came to Edgar County, and 
replanted the young trees in his new orchard located east of Paris about three 


miles. 


Some 63 vears later, when the Edgar County history was written, the trees 
were reported in good condition, bearing almost every year, and “looked as though 
they would yet outlive more than another generation.” 

The original orchard plat contained 178 trees. The largest of the original 
trees, when 63 years old, measured seven feet and six inches in circumference, ~ 
one foot from the ground; another measured six feet nine inches, and several 


others more than six feet. 


A golden willow tree at the same place, and supposed to have b 
about the same time, was in good health and meanired 11 A a 
around the trunk anywhere six feet above the ground. 


Mr. Lane's orchard pro- 
duced fruit for a number of 
years, until a better variety 
of trees was 

. introduced 
and began 
bearing fruit. 
His apples 
` were especial- 
ly adapted to 
cider - mak- 
ing. He pos- 
sessed a reci- 
pe for cider 
that preserved 
its sweetness 
and purity for 
years. Even his most intimate 
friends could not persuade 
him to reveal the secret. 


He used to argue that 
seedlings were about as good 
as any, and the most profit- 
able, but when the fine fruit 
drove him out of the market. 
he abandoned the idea, and, 
about 1842, was employed by 
Mr. B. O. Curtis to graft a 
few hundred seedlings which 
stood in his garden. Mr. Curtis 
said that while he was work- 
ing there. Mr. Lane frequently 

prought out a pitcher of his 


DOROTHY 
CLARK 


excellent cider, remarking 
that the ‘‘Curtises could beat 
him with apples, but he 


guessed he could beat them on 
cider.’ 


Some of these early apples” 
were called “Pumpkin Swest. 5 
or “Lanes Sweet,” and 
“Lane's Redstreak.” 


Augustine Boland. from Con- | 


necticut, was one of the very 
earliest settlers of Xdgar 


County. He planted the second | 


orchard on the farm af- 


terward owned by M. Step. He | 


soon after planted another or- 
chard on the land later oc- 
cupied by G. W.’ Kimble. 
From this last orchard, in 
1829, he gathered five bushels 
of apples, and the following 
season it produced con- 
siderable fruit for market. 
The first nursery in Edgar 
County, and in the state of 
Illinois. was planted in 1818 by 
Joseph Curtis, on the north 
arm of -the Grand Prairie, 
four miles east of Paris. Mr. 
Curtis was a native of New 
Jersey, but had moved with 


his father to Manchester, 
Ohio, raising new varieties 
from seed, collecting and’ 


testing the best varieties that 
could then be found. He also 
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made numerouse experiments 


in grafting and planting. 


One of his experiments in'| 
grafting resulted in a most | 
valuable discoveries. The | 
method then was to graft and 
bud the stocks above the \ 
ground. But, on one occasion, | 
having run out of stock, and 


having a few slips he decdied 
to inset them in roots. The 
Success of the methods 
revolutionized this part of the 
hurseryman's business. His 
method: was learned by the | 
best informed nurserymen of 


the East, and they in. turn 
sold the knowledge for $100 
per lesson. 

Mr. Curtis collected many 
varieties of fruit trees in 
Ohio. New Jersey and other 
states, and brought them with 
him to Fort Harrison, on the 
Wabash River in 1816, where 
they were planted. making 
two season's growth, and in 
the autumn of 1817, removed 


to his new farm in Edgar ` 


County, Illinois.. > 

Some of the varieties of 
winter apples included: 
Janette, yellow pippin, Milam. 
‘Smith cider. sweet Rhode 

Island greening, winter queen, 
Hannah Newtown Pippin, 
Newtown Spitzenberg, ” large 
Romanite, tittle Romanite, 
winter „white, black gilly- 
flower, lady-fingers, hard red, 
Shaker red and Priestly. ` 

His autumn ‘apples includ 
ed: Rambo, fall winesap, fall 
Pippin. Harper's sweet, and 
Taylor. Summer apples were | 
Sweet harvest, early Pennock | 
and sour harvest. 

Varieties of pear trees 
included: Pound, early sugar, 
mammoth (from the greatest 
mammoth-pear near Vincen- 
nes, Ind.) and the harbest. 

Cherry trees included the 
Black Morello and Virginia 
red. He brought Orange and- 
Italain quince trees, the large 
‘damson, plum.. the la rge 
yellow free peach. and the 
White cape and black cape 
grape. 

In 1879 few of thèse trees 
were living. but those sur- 
viging measured more than 
eight feet in circumference, 
over 40 feet in height and 
spread their branches in a 
scırcumefrence of 180 feet, the 


largest apple trees in the 
county. 3 


C: 


“Among the early pioneers | 
oa lente orchards in the | 
eastern part of Edgar County | 
were R. Blackman, Elijah 
Austin, Col. pi aAA JAn 

tton, Col: š f 
SAE N Gen. J. Sandford. 
William Murphy, Laban Burr 

E. Pursell. f 
wes Blackburn had one of | 
the best orchards of grafted | 
varieties and suckers from ! 
trees that were known to have 
produced good fruit. He was | 
the originator of the red 

Hughes crab. the best cider 
apple known in this country. 

Near eParis, Samuel Vance, 
who laid out the village in 
1823, planted an orchard of 
seedlings. from the nursery of 
William Archer, of Clark 
County, Ill. Smith Shaw 
planted an orchard in what is 
now the eastern part of Paris. 
Others who planted orchards 
near Paris were Gen. M. K. 
Alexander, William Means 
“and Adriel Stout. William 
Shrader, John Shrader and 
Joseph Hite were the first to 
plant arehards in . the 
sothwestern part of Edgar 
County. Mr. Hite brought the 
May cherry from Kentucky in 
1997... . it survived when all 
ather varieties were killed in 
the severe winter of 1855-36. 


ero 


St. Ann's Orphan Asylum 
Originally Hospital . 
Ts AUG 1 1 197 DOROTHY J. CLARK > eae 


St. Ann’s Orphan Asylum, a plain but commodious building on North Thir- 
teenth Street near Fifth Avenue, was originally built in 1872 as a hospital at a cost 
of nearly $200,000, when Chauncey Rose gave $10,000, and an additional large 
subscription was given by other citizens. 

From 1874 to 1919 the building served as a useful and meritorious institution 
sheltering at times over 100 orphan children from various parts of the Catholic 
diocese which supported it. ù 

Located at the northeast corner of 13th and 5th Ave., it was called St. Ann’s 
Orphan Asylum for Girls in 1919, the year it was closed, and was in charge of the 
Sisters of Providence. Sister Cecelia was the Superior. 

From early records it seems Terre Haute did not need this hospital after it 
was built and the Sisters of Providence sold it to the diocese for $15,000. This 
Catholic order had been involved.in organized charity work in Indiana from the 
time Mother Theodore Guerin, foundress of St. Mary’s-of-the-Woods, had orphans 


under her roof when the convent was-on ly a farm cottage in 


Bishop Bazin, appointed to 
the see of Vincennes in 1847, 
willingly permitted the sisters 
to open in his episcopal city a 
house for orphan girls. The St, 
Gabriel college was converted. 
meval forest. . 
to this use and 
in 1851. Bishop P 
St. Palies in- {4 
structed the f& 
orphan boys, 
who had been 
under the care 
of a secular = 
guardian and = 
teacher to ae k 
sisters, estab- 
lishing them DOROTHY J. 
at St. Vin- CLARK 
cent's in 1876. The orphan 
girls were „transferred from 
Vincennes to Terre Haute. 

The hospital’ bwlding had 

opened its doors to the public 
June 20, 1872, and closed on 
November 15, 1974, and it 
was easily adaopted. for the 
accomodation of dependent 
little children. 
. Many sisters gave their en- 
tire religious live to the 
establishment for the care of 
homeless children. Mother 
Cecelia, second superior and 
general of the order, was 15 
vears in charge of St.Ann’'s 
and chose to die among her 
orphans. Sister Melanie. 
who died in 1919, spent 42 
vears at this chosen work, 
Sister Seraphine. who hecame 
blind, spent 52 years with tha 
orphans. 


In 1899 the order of “The 
Providence Union” was form- 
ed when 26 women met at the 
home of Mrs. R. H. Kintz on 
South Seventh St. During the 
social afternoon the ladies 
decided to form a union for 
the care of the orphans. Mrs. 
Margaret Kinser was elected 
president. and Mrs. Amelia 


Allen, Secretary. For 20 years; 


these kindly women assisted 
the sisters in making life for 
the orphans as happy a3 
possible. 

On Jan. 21, 1919, the chil- 
dren of the home. 51 of them, 
were taken to the House of 
the Good Shepherd in Indian- 
apolis by the order of the 
‘bishop of the diocese for eco- 
nomic reasons. 

Two years previously, two 
wings were built to the House 
of the Good Shepherd for the 
purpose of war work, the 
making ‘of shirts and-other ar- 
ticles of wearing apparel for 
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the soldiers of World War I 
after the war was over the 
buildings were not being used. 
and 
would iessen expenses for 
heat and light if the home was 
closed here and the children 


taken to this institution until | 


they could be returned to the 
Sisters of Providence at 
Highland, Ind. at the boys’ 
school. where two new wing 
dormitories and other 
buildings were being built: 
A special railroad car was 
used to transport the 51 chil- 


it was thought that it | 


| 


dren, their escorts. and all the 
beds. bedding. dishes, sil- 
verware, and clothing. A 


farewell ceremony was held | 


in the chapel for, the last 
time, and the orphans said 
their prayers to their patron 
Saint Ann. The children rang- 
ranzed from two years of age 
to il. : 

Two sisters, Margaret 
Agnes and Marie Hensley,- 
were to be parted. Marie was 
to go. while Margaret was to 
stav with a family on. South 
Fourth St. who had’ offered 
her a home. The tearful pro- 


blem was solved when Mrs. | 
| to Ladies’ 


Sarah Allen 710 S 15th St.. of- 
fered to take Marie and give 
her a home so the sisters 
would not be so far apart. 
Three sisters in the group 
leaving St. Ann's were Italian 


children May. Virginia and | 


Helen Tartigia. Nellie McFad- 


| den was listed as the il year 


old in the group. Little Marte 
Hensley was the tiney two 
year old. 

Christmases at the St. 
Ann's Orphanage were made 
happier by the locat Koight3 
of Columbus organization. 
They did much to make the 
home more comfortable at 
this holiday season as well a3 
other times during the year. 

Sisters from St. Mary-of- 
the-Woods came in to help the 
sisters at St. Ann’s in their 


| magnificent 


leaving. With only two days 
notice, there was much to do, 
and the situatuon was a sad 
one far the closing of the or- 
phanaze and the leave-taking 
from the only home the tittle 
ones had ever known. 

C. C., Oakey’s local historv 


“Greater Terre Haute and 
Vigo County” states: “Few 
men have left as many 


evidences of a humane and 
philanthropic spirt, or have 
bestowed their charities so 
wisely. There is the entire ah- 
scence of anything like sel- 
fishenss in each of them. By 
the mucificent gift of $90,000. 
Aid Society of 
Terre: Haute he has enabled it 
to become a noble 
charity.. 


and , 
His! 


donations to Providence , 


Hospital. now St. Ann's Or- 


phan Home. were upon a most | 


liberal scale. The medical 
dispensary where the poor are 
provided without money is a 
work of Christian 


benevolence. Added to these. 


with others less conspicuous, 
is the Rose Orphan's Home. 
with an endowment sufficient 
to insure its 


‘ which is of itself enough to 


confer immortal honor upon 
his memory.” f 
C. C. Oakey wrote this in 
1908, and he couldn't know 
what was to become of all 
Chauncey Rose’s tenefactions 


preparations for the children’s | to this community. 


permanency., 


An Historical Perspective: 


»< Community eaffairs File , 
onday as Wash Day’ 


Fe ave aga. By DOROTHY J. OF PT 

a Homer's “Odyssey” provides us with an icture of the way laundry 
as done during the golden age of Greece. Alth onsidered only a legend, 
is translation has been proved by modern a al research to represent 

T accurately the customs of the age. | >N Fi 

hy As recorded by Homer, this event would have happened a few years after 


ge: R.C. Nausicaa, the princess of the Phaeacians, approached the king one morn- 


“ing with a petition. Í HT. 
{T “Father dear, couldst thou not lead me a high waggon with strong wheels, 
that I may take the goodly raiment to the river to wash, so much as I have lying 
, soiled? Yea, and it is seemly that thou thyself, when thou art with the princes in 
ouncil, shouldst have fresh rai 
hine in the halls, two m rried, but three are 
ways eager for new-washen garments wherel 
‘things have I taken thought.” o 
| What father would refuse an offer like tha 
aens, 'vas soon on the road to the river. à 
“Now when they were come 


“Ap the beautiful stream of the 
iver where truly were the | 


Laundry belonged to history 
long before Nausicaa washed 
her clothes in the river, 
however. Even berore what. 
we call the dawn of 


ri bt water 
welled up free 


m beneath. 
andflowed civiliaztion in Egypt and 
5 t enough Mesopotamia, — the lake 
ath the dwellers were wearing and 
foulest gaT- washing clothes: Crude 


ment to wear. Also, there are five dear sons of 
Justy bachelors, and these are al- 
n to go to the dances; for all these | 


1? So Nausicaa, with her handmaid- | 


ments clean.. 
there the girls ^ " 
unharnessed © porotHy J. 
the mules . . CLARK 
Thenthey 
‘took the garments from the 
wain (wagon). in their hands, 
wi hore them 
a ter. te Eia trod them 
dawn in ihe trenches, In pusy 
rivalry. ie 


{ 
Ihen they had wash- 


: 


ised all the stains, 


drawings left by that earlier 
civilization depict primitive 
peoples beating fabrics on 
rocks in streams. 

About 3000 BC.. the Egyp- 
tians were wearing linen 
clothing, freshly laundered 
and bleached in the sun. The 
women took their washing to 
the banks of the Nile, used 
sticks, paddles and stones to 
{ree ‘the dirt and forced the 
running water through the 
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| 
| 


soapwort root were also used. 


In 70 A.D. Pliny the Elder 
wrote that the Gauls boiled 
goat tallow with a liquid 


drawn from beechwood ashes | 
' (lye); but they used it as a | 
hair pomade. not as a clean- | 


ser. It was the Greek 
physician Galen who first ob- 
served that this Gallic mix- 
ture was an effective clean- 
ser. 

A similar form of soap was 
discovered in the earth on 
Sapo Hill. outside Rome. 
sometime prior to A.D. 200. 
Legend has it that melted fat 
from sacrificial animals mix- 
ed with wood a:hes from the 
fires and was washed down 
into the clav. Women used the 
clay in washing clothes. 

Most women continued to 
beat clothes cleam in water 
only until soap became less 
rare and expensive, It was not 
until the Ninth Century that 
an Arabian alchemist [bn Ha- 
jan Dschabir compounded the 
first known soap formula. The 
soap industry grew at Mar- 
seilles in France, „Sawona in 
Italy and Castile in Spain. 

I still remember going to 
the grocery for “Kirk's” Hard 
Water Castle Soap’ for 
rnaar. Shaved with a sharp 
nife, it sure ma i 
wash tub! d PEA A E 

New laundry methods were 
slow to come. As late as the 
1890's, methods used thirty 
centuries earlier were still in 
use. England produced the 
first mechanical aid for laun- 
dry. They found a way of 


; trampling fabrics with 
machines, rather than doimg it 
with their feet. Another im- 
proved development of the 
. arly 1800's was the wash 


Rad oul all in order 
shores of the deep, 
the sea, inbeating 
toast. washed the pen- 
n. Then having bath-i 


fabric. They were aided by a 
natural purifying agent. an: 
earthy alkali, called mitre or 
„natron, found in the soil and 
‘ised much as soap would be 


ag k Ta -used later. Sand, ashes and — boiler, 1 
on the tne | Continued On Page 9, Col. L 
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The prospectors: in Califor- 
mia during the Gold Rush, out- 
numbering the women 12 to 
one, sometimes sent their 
shirts all the way to China to 
be laundered. 


On the American frontier, : 


the pioneer housewife used 
grease from cooking and wood 
ashea from the fires to make 
her own lye soap. She worked 
with wooden washtubs and 
scrub boards and made Mon- 
day Washday an institution in 
the American way of life. 

In 19th century America. 
the homemaker would rise 
early on Monday morning. 
She first built a fire in the 
backyard and heated a kettle 
of water — most likely rain 
water — taking care to ar- 
range her washtubs so the 


. smoke would not blow into her 


eyes if the wind was strong. 
After the water began to boil. 
she shaved a whole cake of 
lye soap into it. 

She sorted her soiled clothes 
into three piles — white, cal- 
ored and heavy workclothes 
and rags. She stirred flour in 
cold water. thinned it with 
boiling water and used it to 
rub dirty spots, holding the 
sclothes against a scrub board. 
She boiled the white things. 
The colored clothing was 


. scrubbed by hand, wrung out 


and ‘arched. 


Using a broomstick , she | 


removed the white things 


from the washtub. wrung | 


them out by hand and treated 
them with bluing and starch. 
The laundry was then hung to 
dry and the hot, soapy water 
was used to scrub the floor or 
_porcn. The washing done. she 
rested. The ironing could wait 
until Tuesday. 

By the 1930’s, wringe r 
washers had replaced the cop- 
per boiler and wash boards in 


many homes. But the in-. 
troduction of the first av . 


tomatic washer in 1937 chang- 


“ed the entire pattern of laun- 


dry in America. Women were 
finally liberated! Now our 
„modern washers! and driers 


- are truly labor-saving devices. 


They oniy keep us busy 
loading, unloading, pushing 
buttons and waiting for the 
repair man to come. 
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selves to the nperations of this 
wide field of action, that 
many: who in their native 
country, considered 30 or 40 
miles a very serious journey, 
will in a few years after 
crossing the Alleghany moun- 
tains, converse familiarly 
upon a voyage of 2.000 miles 
trom home, and a journey of 
1.200 in return.” 

Darby wrote 


\ 
flowingly of © 


man did not wish to become a 


farmer. He advised that ‘‘all 
trades are wanted. especially 
those necessary for the supply 
of the most pressing wants of 
new settlers. such as car- 
penters, masons, smiths, 
wheelrights. tanners, curriers, 
tailors, shoemakers, hatters, 
saddlers and~cabinetmakers. 


“Mere labourers, however, 
who possess no handicraft, 
are as certain of employment 
as any class of men. So great 
is the task of clearing of land, 
ploughing. sowing, reaping, 
threshing grain. and other hu- 
siness of husbandry, that all 
man can find work...” 

Darby advised against the 
idle waste of Saturday af- 
ternoons in play, or what is 
worse, in-the grog shop. 

He also strongly advised the 
emigrant to buy only what 
land he could cultivate and 
improve. He warned against 
investing all available monies 


l in land, when some would un- 


doubtedly be needed for im- 
provements, living expenses 
and emergencies. 


According to Darby, 


it 


‘venient ferries, 


opportunities for work fa may not be thought probable, 


but is nevertheless a- fact. 
that within the last 20 years 
no subject has been more pro- 
ductive of ruin... than im- 


discreet land purchases. The | from place to place, . with 


farmer, who with a moderate | 


capital and a family ought to 
prefer a small, fertile and 
well situated tract as his 
place of beginning. His 
surplus ought to be ap- 
propriated to improvement, 


and will if judiciously applied, | 


produce more and in a shorter 
time than if invested in 
superfluous landed estate.” 


The Emigrant’s Guide tmed 
to counsel everyone and gave 
all sorts of advice to appeal to 
all kinds of travelers. Darby 
told how “the ordinary ex 
penses of traveling do not 
greatly vary, in different 
parts of the United States. in 
a given distance,» but there is 
a great and essential dif- 
ference in time. Where 
steamboats, good and con- 
and stages. 
are established. .the rate at 


is much accelerated. but his 
expenses are in proportion to 
the conveniences with which 


e—a 


l automobiles, 
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he is provided: and though he 
can proceed on his way with 
more celerity, he cannot pass 


much if any less money than 
by the old fashion of riding a 
good horse.” A good horse 
cost about 80 dollars in 1817. 
Over 150 years have passed 
since William Darby wrote his 
Emigrant’s Guide for those 
planning to ‘‘go West.” There 
are no stage coaches. only one 
steamboat on the Ohio river. 
and very few ferries left. He 
had never dreamed of trains. 
buses, jet 
planes. motorcycles, bicycles 


| and even roller skates Had not 


heen invented then. But Dar- 
bv had never experienced a 
traffic jam. waiting at a 
railroad crossing for a long, 
stow freight train to pass, nor 
the long delays in air travel of 
today maybe he was 
right a good horse is still the 
best way to travel across In- 


l | diana! 
which a traveler can advance ':— 


